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T is difficult for the Western mind to 
rightly estimate the true value of 
Japanese art. In spite of all that has 
been written and thought on the subject 
during the last thirty years, the majority 
of persons still cherish a secret contempt 
for the dizarre effects produced by the 
Oriental artist. They are unable to realise 
the exact value of each stroke that produces 
a Japanese masterpiece. 

The average Briton regards a picture 
primarily from the standpoint of subject. 
Unless this prove of interest he generally 
condemns the picture. In any case he 
requires a certain amount of mental stimu- 
lus in his pictorial art, and if this be lack- 
ing, finds himself “ all abroad ” in the field 
of criticism. 

Japanese art is, of course, essentially 
decorative, and we are beginning to realise 
more keenly that all art is decorative, in 
a sense but little understood. 

Balanced treatment, mere passing effects 
and impressions of remarkable simplicity ; 
this is what we find, yet nothing corres- 
ponding to our framed picture. 

The work of Whistler, Manet, Puvis de 
Chavannes, and the poster painters may 
help us to approach Japanese art from the 
right standpoint, for here we can trace 
its influence. 

Yet we can never entirely enter into 
Eastern ideas ; our racial traits are apart, 
we are constitutionally unfit, and our educa- 
tion has been on different lines. Their 
laws of construction would have to be pro- 
foundly studied, for we must remember 
that Japanese art is not the chance arrange- 
ment of lines and flourishes, but rather 
the application of laws as rigid as those 
that guided Greek art. 
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I have said that Whistler helps us to 
understand Japanese art. This is partly 
because subject alone never interests him. 
His art aspires ever to the condition of 
music. His pictures are “notes,” “ har- 
monies” and “nocturnes.” If a single 
colour gives the ground tone, the motive is 
called a “note,” if two or more, then a 
“harmony” or “arrangement.” A river 
or coast scene he will not localise, but 
merely name it “A Nocturne in Blue and 
Silver,” or “A Symphony in Grey and 
Green.” He believes that this combining 
cf colours is the end and aim of art; to 
gather notes and form chords, as it were, 
until harmony is the result. Thus the 
highest summit of art will be reached when 
definite subject gives place to mere tones 
and combinations of colour. 

Whistler’s bright harmony of tone is 
truly Japanese, and his taste for fantastic 
decoration. You will remember in his 
portrait of the child, Miss Alexander, how 
he introduces a spray of white marguerites 
in the corner of the room, whilst the wall 
paper is of Japan, and the white ’kerchief 
embroidered with gold. 

Something too there is akin to Japanese 
landscape in the dreamy spiritualised men- 
tal visions of Whistler’s scenes, although 
he surpasses them in the intellectual 
quality of his mood. Then again, he 
simplifies everything. In his drawing he 
never dwells on subordinate detail, but 
characterises a figure by one decisive 
sweep. These determined lines help him, 
in their simplicity, to retain noble and 
generalised forms. 

Another artist penetrated with the spirit 
of Japan is Albert Moore. It is true that 
he gives us the marble halls, the fountains 
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532 JAPANESE 
and pavements of Greece. Yet his deli- 
cate, blended tones, his white birds and 
rosy blossoms are borrowed from the East. 

In summing up the good qualities of 
Japanese pictures, we notice, first of all, 
the quiet and refined scale of colour. 

This harmony betrays strongly the gift 
of colour “fragrant and fragile as plum 
and cherry trees in bloom.” 

Great command of the pencil is very 
marked. Indeed, we might unhesitatingly 


yee 


From a Painting on Silk. 


assert that this power to execute bold, 
sweeping decided lines is par excellence 
the prominent virtue. In a few minutes 
the Japanese artist, with supple wrist, has 
sketched his picture. There is not a line 
that indicates hesitation, uncertainty, or 
signs of having been erased. Conse- 
quently, we find a bright, crisp look that 
is lacking in Western art. Each stroke 
tells, each curve has a meaning. An ad- 
mirable effect is produced by a few dexter- 
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ous lines. The essentially 
work charms us. 

Whilst acknowledging the effectiveness 
of their art, many persons protest that it 
is utterly lacking in study from nature. It 
ix certainly true that the Japanese artist 
does not paint direct from nature. But he 
studies it all the same. He is taught 
“memory drawing,” (introduced of late into 
our own schools) a method that is useful 
and intellectually stimulating. 


unlaboured 


” 


Having stored the Lrain with impres- 
sicns of lines and curves, ard ebsorbed all 
peculiarities, he will go to his studio and 
draw from memory. It is true that a cer- 
tain conventional mode of treatment limits 
his free expression of the facts of nature. 
But close observation is marked. In his 
rendering of birds and fishes we see much 
mastery over action. 

It is said that when a Japanese artist 
starts to draw a fish or bird he begins with 
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the eye! This marks the point 
of interest. From it radiate 
body, neck and tail. 

The artist is rapid and dex- 
terous; he is keen of percep- 
tion, seizing salient characteris- 
tics, and summing them up in 
true impressionist style. He 
grasps the spirit and meaning 
of his subject, and a few sweeps 
of the brush produce the de- 
sired result. It is this concise- 
ness that surpasses European 
effort. On a small piece of 
paper, with very little expendi- 
ture of labour, we find, as it 
were, the shorthand of art. 
Nature is reduced to her sim- 
plest terms. We marvel, above 
all things, at this unlimited sug- 
gestiveness, in which Japanese 
art so far exceeds our own. We 
must notice that in this quality 
it claims its immense superiority 
to the art of the Chnese, 
although, of course, we do not 
deny that in earlier years it was 
influenced, indeed, founded, by 
the art of China, India, and 
Korea. 

In the minute imitation of a 
butterfly’s wing we should find 
that a Chinaman excelled, but 
in balanced arrangement and 
suggestiveness the Japanese are 
far ahead. 

Much inventive power is, per- 
haps, lacking. In its place we 
have a happy and lively fancy, 
grace, serene and happy expres- 
sions. There is a tendency to 
symbolism both in drawing and 
colour. 

Whilst admitting that in many 
ways Japanese art excels our 
own, we are bound to confess 
that we often find “genius and 
imbecility side by side.” In the 
sky there are no clouds, in the 
water no transparency. Chia- 
roscuro is unknown. The mar- 
vellous effects of light and 
shade, brought to such perfec- 


tion by our modern artists, are unrecog- were night or day in a Japanese 
nised. We should not even know if it picture, if it were not for the introduction 


SPRING. 
From a Painting by Sato Shien, Tokio. 
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of a huge sun or moon. It is a symbol 
inscribed upon the sky, but it takes no 


active part in the intelligent illumination 
of its surroundings. lhe 


Japanese sun or moon 
looks on in an irrespon- 
sible way, as though it 
had no concern in the 


the part of a spectator. 
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geration does not greatly appeal to us. 
I have chosen the “Carp” and “ Spring,” 
reproduced in connection with this 
article, as examples 
of the Japanese pic- 
ture at its best. It is 
in fish, flowers, birds 
and insects that we 


characteristics, their 


picture, beyond playing realise their peculiar 


It is chiefly on account 
of this lack of chia- 
roscuro that we cannot 
regard scenery as a 
strong point. 


wealth of suggestive- 
ness, their decorative 
gift and power of 


manipulation. 


That Japanese art 
Then again, perspec- has influenced the 
tive is not properly painter of the West, no 
grasped, although ob- 


jects are made smaller 


one will deny. 
Throughout the Con- 


There are those who 


as they recede in the tinent we could trace 
distance. Composition, .instances, but space 
too, is decidedly weak. will not allow. 

The landscape, as we 


know it, does not pro- 
perly exist, chiefly be- 
cause elaborate back- 


even go further, and 
state that it called 
forth the short story— 


grounds prove a failure. a tendency to brevity 
Behind their fish and and _ conciseness—and 
birds we find a faint i 


wash of colour, and 


and imparts a 


influenced the writings 


even become “the new 


of Maurice Maeter- 
this amply suffices. The linck, to say nothing of 
value of space compo- the descriptive music 
sition is a marked fea- 4 of to-day. It may 
ture, i 
~ 


charming simplicity, ill 
understood even by our 
best artists. 
Concerning the 
Japanese treatment of 


have but little to say in 
praise of the expres- 
sionless beauties pre- 
sented to us. Ana- 
tomy is not studied, 
and there is a great 


lack of form. and a The paper is in rolls, and cut off as 

a eo required. The writin 

and brush. Note t 

heroes and warriors a eee ~ Art of Japan and its 
. : ealigraphy, both as ards the written . 

abound in the earlier Shatactens eenaabtes cad the method of come of blind chance, 


general flatness. Gods, 


art, but caricature 
seems consciously or 
unconsciously to strike the key-note. The 
humerous and grotesque element is always 
too prominent, and the sense of exag- 


writing. 


art which shall prevail 
throughout the world 
for the next thousand 
years.” 


ing by far is it to turn 
to the Gwa-sen and 
read what the Japanese 
themselves havethought 


™~ But speculation is 
the human form, we useless ; more interest- 
. . s 
vw 


PORTION OF A JAPANESE LETTER. and written on art. 


We shall then discover 


gis done with paint ‘oat their designs, too 


e analogy, there- Often lightly regarded 
by us, are nct the out- 


of random _ strokes, 

blots and dashes, but 
more often founded on well-thought-out 
principles, not to be despised by any 
means. 
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It is necessary to exercise 
the understanding in paint- 
ing, or, as it were, to carry 
the mind at the point of 
the pencil. To introduce 
too much is commonplace, 
and the artist must exercise 
his judgment in omitting 
everything superfluous 
detrimental to the attain- 
ment of his object. It is the 
fault of foreign pictures, 
that they dive too deeply into 
realities, and preserve many 
details that were better sup- 
pressed. Such works are but 
as groups of words. The 
Japanese picture should as- 
pire to be a poem of form 
and colour. It is not essen- 
tial to copy nature exactly. 
A drawing may closely re- 
semble the object it repre- 
sents, and yet be an indif- 
ferent work of art. 

On the other hand, a pic- 
ture may deserve to be 
ranked high, and yet not 
realise the facts of nature.” 
These words of wisdom help 
us to realise, better than any- 
thing else, the true greatness 
of Japanese art. 

A close relation exists be- 
tween the caligraphy and the 
art of Japan. We feel that 
the artist often takes up his 
brush and proceeds to mani- 
pulate reeds, weeds, and also 
architecture in the  cali- 
graphic style. If we study the handwrit- 
ing, which is hieroglyphical, we find 
curious resemblances. Some of the 
characters remind us of pagodas, of the 
gateways to temples, frees and bridges, 
whilst the moon plays as prominent a part 
as in the actual pictorial compositions ! 

Hurried handwriting, such as that on 
the accompanying post card, reveals the 
possibility of developing artistic touch, the 
necessary practice in rapid treatment that 
produces dexterity and flexibility. These 
touches are susceptible of great change of 
character, in shortness, sharpness, form of 
extremities, individual breadth of line, 
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FACSIMILE OF A JAPANESE POSTCARD (ADDRESS 
SIDE) WHICH HAS BEEN THROUGH THE POST. 


varying in tone and harmony like notes of 
music, some suggesting the bass, others 
light and airy as the treble. ll artificial 
mechanism is concealed when a Japanese 
brings his personality to bear upon his 
handwriting. He lets us distinguish each 
touch, but regularity is not visibly present. 
Where he touched the paper first, and 
where he left it, we cannot always say. 
He seems to let his brush run about the 
paper as carelessly as Nature herself, quite 
sure it cannot do wrong. The fact that 
Japanese writing is not done with 
pen and ink in our own hard, ugly 
style, but with brush and paint, helps 
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A JAPANESE ENVELOPE. 








This shape is adapted to the method of 
writing downwards instead of from left to 
right, Note how few the strokes and yet 
the lifelike attitudes, the perfection of ar- 
rangement, the sureness of touch. 
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to explain its artistic nature. It further 
reveals the invaluable training given to 
all in the execution of strokes and curves, 
so that the children learn the free use of 
th: brush and the value of touches, an 
impossible accomplishment where only a 
pen is used. 

That the Japanese are highly artistic as 
a nation, we strongly affirm. More espeti- 
ally is this noticeable in the details of their 
everyday life. They are not satisfied un- 
less they can adorn the most trivial objects, 
It does not disturb them that a house may 
be represented in the sky, with its founda- 
tions resting on air, or that a mountain 
should be portrayed as supported by 
dragons, but it would seriously vex their 
artistic souls to find blank spaces, or a 
conventional pattern, where an opportunity 
was offered for a dainty design. 

Even the envelopes and writing paper 
are frequently used for the display of some 
brief sketch, a few flourishes of the brush 
and the thing is done. Yet these few 
strokes convey a wonderful impression, 
marvellously executed. Take as an ex- 
ample the envelope here reproduced. The 
panel shape is adapted to the method of 
writing down instead of across; a method, 
by the way, capable of greater artistic 
possibility than our horizontal style of 
writing. Perhaps the writing has here 
unconsciously influenced the art, for it is 
certain that the panel shape is favoured 
throughout Japan, for decorative purposes. 
We are just beginning to realise its possi- 
bilities. 

Tie hasty sketch of ducks on the en- 
velope represents the work of a few 
moments ; yet they are full of life. We 
realise that they indicate sureness of touch 
—no rubbing out and putting in again— 
and a certain decision that comes of study 
and knowledge. A European would have 
put in more work with less result. Here 
the water is suggested by a few lines, and 
the reeds are only casual strokes, yet how 
true to nature is the whole composition. 
And yet not drawn from nature on the spot, 
but revealing a most carefully stored up 
recollection of facts. In expressing the 
motions of fish and fowl, the Japanese are 
unsurpassed. 

Then again, the sense of space is de- 
lightful, and the colour merely suggested 
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by faint washes. If we compare it with 
some of the designs on our modern post 
cards, it makes us feel that we cram our 
compositions, and overload our colour, so 
that the general effect is heavy rather 
than graceful. 

Card-playing is greatly in vogue in 
Japan. But even here their artistic spirit 
reveals itself. Instead of prosaic num- 
bers they have flowers painted upon the 
cards, and these with some method. They 
are divided into twelve sets of four, each 
set having flowers of the different months. 

Flowers, especially the cherry blossom, 
play a most important part in their art. 
Japan is rich in blossoms all the year. In 
spring the hills are covered with cherry 
blossoms, soft and delicate in tone, glow- 
ing in the brilliant sunlight, making us 
understand the partiality for introducing 
these blossoms into their designs. _ In 
Tokio and Kioto there are long avenues 
of cherry trees. Later on, the river banks 
are varied by the white and mauve of in- 
numerable azaleas, to be followed by the 
gay iris, and then the peony, which is, 
strangely enough, generally white. Little 
wonder that the goddess of their sacred 
mountain, Fujiyama, is called Ko-no- 
Hana-Saku-ya-Hime, meaning “ Princess 
who makes flowers of the trees to bloom.” 

Of the priceless bronzes and exquisite 
wood-carving, I cannot here make mention. 
They are a study by themselves. Also the 
superb embroideries, soft in colour, with 
fantastic and weird forms, how charming 
they are! Alas, that Europeans and 
Americans should be so largely responsible 
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for the decline in Japanese art. That the 
natives themselves do not realise this is 
quite eyident from their obvious efforts to 
attract the attention and patronage of 
English speaking races, however gaudy 
and tawdry may be their taste. Buravely 
the Japanese seller grapples with the diffi- 
culties of our intricate tongue, and seeks 
to compose a sign board that will attract. 
He certainly succeeded when he composed 
the following, to be seen outside a large 
shop where Japanese embroideries are 
made: “A shop for to the make of Goods 
from silk worms and other animal mer- 
chants.” 

The commercial spirit has entered into 
the soul of the modern Japanese, and it 
is to our civilisation that he is indebted for 
the teaching. To do things quickly and 
produce something that will sell, that is the 
chief aim. Certain colours and patterns 
are ordered that suit popular taste, and all 
others, however artistic, strictly tabooed. 
The material may be richer than of yore, 
but the style and individuality are poorer. 
M8reover, the real artist-finds it impossible 
to compete with factory work. Therefore 
originality is stunted, and there is much 
repetition of traditional ideas in a 
hackneyed form. 

Vainly we ask if the loss of art is a suffi- 
cient compensation for the acquisition of 
wealth? We receive no reply. King 
Mammon marches recklessly on, weighed 
down with sham-gold armour and trap- 
pings, crushing beneath the hoof of his 
steed the fragrant rose leaves and the 
wings of the angel-boy at his feet. 
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BUST OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


Modelled in sand on the sea shore. 


THE ART OF SAND-SCULPTURE 


By H. E. HARVEY 


HAT is sand-sculpture? some will 

ask. Is there really such an art? 

Is it possible to make figures and statues 

out of such an unstable material as sand, 

the symbol of all that is fickle and shift- 
ing? 

Yes, :t is possible, if you go the right 
way about it, although there are not, per- 
haps, more than half-a-dozen professors 
of the art in the world, and there are no 
hand-books on the subject. It is true, the 
work of the sand-sculptor cannot be 
handed down to posterity, for the delight 
of future generations, except, indeed, 
through the interpretation of the photo- 
grapher’ss art; for he must carry on his 
operations below high-water mark; he 
z.-gt work while the sand is wet, soon after 
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the tide has gone down, as if it is allowed 
time to dry it will not adhere; and when 
the next tide comes up, the whole structure 
will meet with the fate of the house 
builded by the man in the parable, who 
laid his foundations in the sands—* and 
great was the fall thereof.” Few artists, 
then, care to spend their time and energy 
on work of such a temporary nature ; but 
the few who have studied the art find 
themselves well repaid by the pleasure 
which it affords to themselves and others, 
for it is most fascinating work, and has 
capabilities which seem to grow as you 
continue working. It is, moreover, splen- 
did practice for the sculptor who loves 
study for its own sake, and who finds him- 
self on a shelving beach on a fine morning 
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in summer, with the tide going down, and 
a practically unlimited supply of material 
spread out around him, ready mixed for 
use. 

Would you like to try? First of all, 
care must be taken to choose a spot where 
the sand is fine and free from pebbles, as 
it is very different in different places. At 
some watering places it is rough and full 
of pebbles; at Margate it is black and 
dirty till within an inch of the surface, 
though at Broadstairs, which is quite near, 
it is smooth and clean. Again, as we come 
towards Ramsgate it becomes rough and 
pebbly. The long stretches of thick deep 
sand at Cromer and thereabouts form an 
ideal field for the sand-sculptor; but as 
we go farther south, along the Suffolk 
coast, it becomes mixed with pebbles. 
Scarborough, Blackpool, and Weymouth 
are said to own the best stretches of sand 
in the kingdom. I have been told that at 
Bognor the sand is beautifully firm and 
builds well, and that at Bournemouth there 
are fine sands of different colours. 

Having chosen your ground, the next 
consideration will be the choice of a sub- 
ject. 


In this respect, the art of the sand- 
sculptor is somewhat limited by the nature 
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of his material, and it will be necessary 
to select a subject which does not require 
too much undercutting, as otherwise there 
will be a ruinous downfall of sand. Re- 
cumbent figures of any kind, such as the 
Mermaid in our illustration, who has been 
cast up by the tide and is lying on the 
beach in an exhausted condition; a dog, 
lion, or tiger, or, indeed, almost any animal 
ying asleep, may be effectively rendered. 
But you must bear in mind that the art of 
sand-sculpture cannot be taught, any more 
than other arts; the sand-artist, like any 
other artist, must be born and not made, 
and no “ infinite capacity for taking pains ” 
will suffice to create mermaids, lions, or 
tigers. Let us, then, take the crocodile for 
our first lesson; he is not difficult to re- 
present, and may be easily fashioned by 
a party of children working together. 
First mark out the outline with a spade— 
the figure may be made any length, the 
bigger the better—say eighteen feet or so, 
from tip to tail, which should be long 
and winding. With three or four children 
at work it will not take long to throw up 
sufficient sand, which must then be 
moulded into shape with the hands, with 
a good stiff ridge along the back. Wher 


THE STRANDED MERMAID. 
Modelled in wet sand on the shore, 
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the head and the four paws have been 
shaped, the next step will be to find two 
large, round, green pebbles for the eyes, 
and, with two rows of small sharp-pointed 
shells for his teeth, he may be made to 
look quite terrible. A tortoise, too, makes 
an effective model, but perhaps the animal 
which lends itself most impressively to 
sand-modelling is the bear, for the sand- 
sculptor does not excel in detail, and can- 
not enter into delicate intricacies, and the 
large heavy features of the bear can be 
more easily rendered than those of other 
animals. In our illustration, he is de- 
picted as lying asleep in front of his den— 
a cave under the cliff. 
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But in order to be a successful sand. 
sculptor there are other matters to be 
studied besides the work itself. Next 
after the quality of the sand, a good light 
is the most important consideration, 
especially if a photograph is to be taken; 
and this applies particularly to work in 
relief, as it makes all the difference if you 
have just enough shadow to emphasise the 
outline of the figures. A good subject may 
be spoiled for want of the light and shade 
which would bring it out and give it shape. 
Before setting to work, therefore, it will 
be necessary to calculate at what angle the 
sun is likely to be when the work is 
finished, and to have the photograph taken 


CAT AND DOG. 


Modelled on an artificial mound of wet sana. 


Another of our photographs represents a 
colossal head of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty Queen Alexandra. A copy of this 
photograph was sent to the Queen, and 
was graciously approved by her. 

If, however, it is intended to work ‘n 
relief, a sufficient pile of sand must be 
thrown up against a rock, cliff, or wall, 
or, if there is nothing at hand which can 
be used as a support, it can be built up into 
a mound, with one side flattened more or 
less for working, as in the photograph of a 
dog barking at acat. In this way a large 
variety of subjects may be rendered, 
always provided the relief is not too high ; 
and it is the mode of work usually adopted 
by sand-artists. 


immediately it is ready. This is, of 
course, extremely difficult, as it is not 
always possible to know beforehand how 
much time the work is going to occupy, 
and, if left too long after being finished, 
the sand dries and falls about. The sand- 
sculptor soon finds that he must lose no 
time about his work, and must know be- 
forehand exactly what he is going to do, 
if he is to accomplish anything ; all true 
artists work quickly, and the sand-artist 
in especial must work at lightning speed, 
and give no thought to anything except his 
work. Thus, the figures in the illustra- 
tions were all modelled in about two hours 
or a little more. If, therefore, we cannot 
arrange with the clerk of the weather to 
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bring the sun out at the hour required, 
the photograph will lose much in sharp- 
ness of outline and solidity. 

It is very difficult, moreover, to obtain a 
good view of a subject in relief, and only 
a very clever photographer will know how 
to ensure it, as the plane of work must 
be fixed at an angle of forty-five degrees 
from the perpendicular, to enable the sand 
to remain in position; so that, to obtain 
a correct photograph, the camera ought 
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necessarily depend for his effects on the 
sand alone, for accessories, judiciously 
and sparingly used, often add a touch of 
piquancy to the whole, as decoration with 
sea-weed or shells, green pebbles for cats’ 
eyes, black pebbles for dogs’ eyes, white 
pebbles to represent buttons or jewellery ; 
even a pipe or a cigarette may now and 
then come in appropriately. 

Being such a novelty, it is hardly neces- 
sary to state that the work of the sand- 


BEARS. 


Modelled in sand before a cave in the cliffs. 


really to be at the same angle. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the way of the sand- 
aitist is beset with difficulties; probably 
the reason why so few have followed it 
successfully. But the really ambitious 
artist is attracted by difficulties, and de- 
lights in overcoming them and proving 
what he can accomplish; while those who 
are content with easily-obtained conquests 
wil! rest on their laurels and seek to go no 
further. An ingenious artist will not 


sculptor always attracts a crowd of in- 
quisitive spectators, unless it is carried on 
on some lonely beach where holiday 
trippers are unknown, and the artist’s crea- 
tions are witnessed only by the starfishes 
and gulls. The artist who wishes to do 
justice to his work will, of course, avoid 
crowds, as it is impossible to work to any 
satisfaction when you are surrounded by 
an astonished throng, all pushing to the 
front to obtain the best view. Holiday- 
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makers, boatmen, fishermen, ice-cream 
merchants, photographers, and nigger- 


minstrels, nursemaids with babies, bare- 
legged children with spades in their 
hands, and petticoats or trousers tucked 
up into indescribable shapes—all come 
crowding round to see this new entertain- 
ment, more wonderful than pierrot or 
gramophone, or any of the usual beach 
exhibitions, and possessing the great ad- 
vantage that it can be seen for nothing ; for 
sand-sculpture has not yet been established 
as a money-making profession, regulated 
by the laws of supply and demand. 

It is often amusing to hear the running 
commentary kept up by the spectators. 
A common remark is, “I could never do 
that; could you?” But one man, more 
sanguine than his. neighbours, observed, 
“You never know what you can do until 
you try!” They do try, now and then, 
with a result generally tending towards 
the very early Egyptian in style. A little 
boy (perhaps he was a descendant of one 
of King Canute’s courtiers) remarked with 
much feeling, when he saw the tide coming 
creeping up to demolish the Queen’s head, 
“Isn't it a shame!” But time and tide 
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wait for no man, and they have no respect 
for the most elaborate works of art erected 
by man ; nevertheless, I find that the sea 
seldom gets a chance to destroy my work— 
there are too many human vandals about 
for that. It is strange, but it is true, that 
the love of destruction for its own sake is 
far more widespread than the love of 
creation, and it is by no means confined 
to schoolboys and babies. I have some- 
times left a figure extended on the beach, 
and come down an hour or two later to find 
the print of a man’s foot across the face, 

I have sought, in putting together these 
few observations, to make the art of sand- 
sculpture as clear as possible, in the hope 
that some of my readers may be thereby 
tempted to find out its delights for them- 
selves. To judge by the elaborate archi- 
tectural constructions to be seen here and 
there at seaside places, there must be a 
good deal of latent talent about, which 
kindergarten teaching, boxes of plasticine, 
and various competitions have already done 
something to foster, and I hope that what 
I have said may lead some of these un- 


known geniuses to attempt vet bolder 
flights. 





THE MODERN SPHYNX. 


Modelled in high relief on an artificial mound of wet sand. 











A SON OF PROVENCE 


By DAVID H. WILSON, M.A., LL.M. 


THE CABANON. 


EAN, nicknamed Rodeur, or the 
Wanderer, was a fine, good-looking 
young fellow, and a good worker, too, 
when it pleased him. He had a piece of 
land under the hill with olive trees, vines, 
and a Cabanon. It was, however, so small 
that it made no great tax on his industry 
though it almost supplied his wants, for 
they were few. When his olives were ripe 
he carried them to the mill, and got money 
fer his oil; his grapes he sold on the spot, 
for he grew not enough to make his own 
wine ; at the vendanges he worked near 
or far. as the fancy took him; when the 
wine was fermenting he earned good 
money by taking the old casks, pressed for 
service, down to the sea, and washing them 
out with the salt water. His cabanon, a 
mere one-roomed cottage, contained all his 
valuables, amongst them a variety of small 
shells, pieces of coral and amber skilfully 
carved and engraved, and a few tools. 

Jean was sweet in the eyes of the 
maidens of the country side, for his happy 
face and temper; and his bold and care- 
less, yet withal tender nature, had some 
of the colour of the dashing cavalier 
without a suggestion of selfishness. But 
he was a rodeur—that was the misfortune. 
Look at him at the fair, where all the 
beauty of the country was in evidence— 
his eye wandered from one to another, but 
rested nowhere. 

One day he exchanged with a pedlar 
some pieces of coral for a book—a much 
used copy of the beautiful story of Miréio 
—of the love of Vincen and Miréio which 
opened unto them a new world. 

Jean was not a reader, but this story of 
Provence in his own tongue appealed to 
him, for it was about the people of his own 
class—the peasants. It drew a vivid 
picture of the country full of air and sun- 
shine, and fragrance of its fruits and 
flowers, and Jean read on from page to 
page until he got to the end of the book, 


and then began to feel vaguely that the 
world was something more than Nature— 
that there was a region in some mysterious 
way near him, that he had never explored. 
He read and re-read the book, and a new 
light kindled in his eye. 


II.—VIRGINIE. 


Jean had wandered far and wide, and 
was returning to his “own country” (as 
the Provencals love to call their native 
communes). He had climbed a high hill, 
covered with pines and cork trees, and 
sweet-smelling herbs, and commanding a 
wide view of land and sea, and was resting 
himself at the very top of it by a large 
white cross which was planted in the rock. 
At the foot of the hill lay the village of 
La Crau. His mind was full of the book 
he had been reading, and he remembered 
that the scene of its story was in the Crau 
—not this village, it was true, but the 
desolate country of the same name near 
the Rhéne. On the heights and shoulders 
of this green hill (a part of a range of 
“mountains,” as the natives call them) 
were hugh granite rocks. 

Jean heard the tinkling of a bell, and 
some goats scampered up the rocks to the 
cross, peeped over their precipitous sides, 
and scampered off again. He shifted his 
position to catch the breeze from the sea. 
Presently, on a shoulder of the hill, he 
saw the goats again. They bounded from 
spur to spur of a great mass of rock, and 
slowly disappeared down its further side. 
Following the goats was a girl who seemed 
bent upon emulating their agility. With 
head erect, her tall form perfectly poised, 
she stepped fearlessly from one ledge to 
another until she reached the highest point. 
Her back was turned to Jean, as she 
looked down the cliff and called her goats. 
Between the place where she stood and 
that where Jean sat, was a narrow ravine, 
densely wooded. From Jean’s position 
he looked over the tops of its trees. 
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He pulled his book from his pocket, and 
had scarce opened it, when he heard a 
scream. He looked up—the girl had 
disappeared. He knew what had hap- 
pened at once. In a few moments he 
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And so they passed down the 
hillside. 


* That’s 
laughing too. 


the 


stood on the 
ridge where he 
had last seen the 
girl, who now 
was crouching 
on a narrow 
ledge many feet 
below him, and 
clutching a ten 
der sapling that 
had taken root 
in a cleft of the 
rocks. There 
was no room on 
the ledge for 
him. 

“Hold — on,” 
he cried; “I 
will help you.” 

Then he 
lowered himself 
into the ravine, 
and forced his 
way through te 
thick brushwood, 
and skirting the 
shoulder of the 
hill at the base 
of the rocks, 
found himself 
some ten or 
more feet below 
the girl, who 
was awaiting her 
deliverance. 

“Can you 
stand up?” 
shouted Jean. 
“ Good ; now drop 
down and I will 


catch you — fear 
nothing.” 
The girl threw her- 
self off the ledge. At 


critical moment 


Jean’s foot slipped, and 


he fell with the girl on him, 
and they rolled over together, 


locked 


arms, 


in each _ other’s 


“Are you hurt?” asked Jean, as he 
raised her to her feet. 

“ Not at all,” she replied, laughing. 
a good 


job,” said Jean, 
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“TI knew I was safe when you first 
spoke.” 
ye Why was that?” 

“T don’t know.” 

They scrambled down through the 
brushwood, which Jean’s strong arms 
opened out to make a passage for the girl. 
Her long black hair, which had become 
loose, and fell over her back and about her 
face, was caught by the branches now 
and again, and Jean assisted in freeing t. 
In a depression some way down the hill- 
side (a cool spot always in shade) was some 
sweet herbage, and there the goats were 
disporting themselves, awaiting their mis- 
tress. The girl sat down on the ground 
and plaited her hair. 

“T’ve lost all my pot-herbs,” ‘she said, 
“TI had to loose them, or I should have 
fallen.” 

“That is a small matter,” returned her 
companion; “I will gather you some 
more.” 

“Only those, mind you, that are of goo’ 
omen,” she said, laughing. 

“ Never fear, I know the good from the 
bad.” 

He soon returned with his hands full of 
pot-herbs. The girl, meanwhile, had 
arranged her hair, and had tied round her 
head a red kerchief, and was on her feet 
collecting her goats. 

“There is a path down here,” she said, 
“ which leads to the road.” 

“Do you live in the village?” asked 
Jean. 

“No, in the plain. And you?” 

“My country is a long way off, by 
Pignans. I have a piece of land—not 
much—and a cabanon.” 

“ We have a farm ; but mother’s old, and 
we shall go some day to live at the Bastide 
with my cousin who is rich.” 

“ What are you called?” asked Jean. 

Virginie,” replied his companion ; 
“and you?” 

“Jean Rodeur.” 

“Rodeur? Then you are a gipsy!” 
laughed the girl ; and Jean laughed too. 

“We have nicknames in my country,’ 
he said. 

“It is the same with us,” returned 
Virginie. “See, there is our house—be- 
tween the two cypress trees, one tall and 
one short. 
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“T see; there is a man in a cart.” 

“Yes ; that is my cousin Simon from the 
Bastide.” 

“May I come and see you some day?” 
asked Jean. 

“I suppose so; indeed mother would 
wish to thank you, sir. Are you going <0 
the Féte Patronale?” 

“T don’t know. Will you be there?” 

“T hope so. Simon will take me 
perhaps. There will be dancing.” 

“Would you dance with me?” asked 
the young man. 

“Yes. Why not?” 

And so they passed down the hillside, 
lingering a little here and there, getting 
nearer to the point where their ways parted, 
and yet nearer to each other by their 
frank talk and laughter. 

“T will leave you now,” said Virgini: 
when they reached the road. “ Which is 
your way?” 

“T am going back to the cross,” replied 
her companion, “ for I have left my book 
there.” 

“Tt must be a pretty book that makes 
you so careful of it.” 

“It is a beautiful book.” 

“Ts it a romance?” 

“T don’t know. It seems a true story. 
You shall have it to read, if you will.” 

They shook hands and went their ways 
Jean found his book on the rocks where ne 
had been sitting. He tried to read, but 
could not keep his mind on the story. He 
stood up and looked out upon the plain— 
upon a little white house with a tall cypress 
tree and a short one standing before 1: 
like sentinels. The outlines of the home- 
stead grew fainter as the thin film of 
smoke from the fires of the weed burners 
crept over them like a breath. The last 
rays of the sun fell upon the great white 
cross, changing it into a cross of gold ; and 
as he stood looking upon it, the dawn of 
a new day began to waken in his breast. 


IIlL—THE CHAUMIERE. 


In an arbor of bamboo canes covered 
with greenery, before the little farm-houss 
of veuve Auber, the widow, her daughter 
Virginie and nephew Simon were eating 
their supper. 





The short twilight was nearly spent, 
and Virginie went into the house for a 
lamp. 

“ My aunt,” said Simon in a low voice, 
“what has come over Virginie these las: 
weeks? I had hoped I had won her, but 
of late she has treated me lightly, and I 
am almost fearing x 

“Tut, tut, my lad,” replied the widow, 
“Virginie is young, a mere child for all 
her eighteen years ; it is her joyous nature. 
She loves thee; be satisfied.” 

“You are sure of that?” asked Simon, 
anxiously. “It is lonely at the Bastide. 
Do you think she will let you fix the 
wedding day?” 

“It will be lonely for me when sh2 
goes.” 

“Not so,” said Simon, taking the old 
woman’s hand tenderly, “ for there will be 
room for you at the Bastide too.” 

As Virginie rejoined them with a lamp, 
a young man with a gun on his shoulder, 
and at his heels a dog, appeared at the 
entrance of-the arbor. He took his hat 
off and saluted the company. Virginie 
recognised him as her deliverer. 

“This is Monsieur Jean Rodeur who 
saved my life,” she said. 

“ This is he who saved Virginie’s life?” 
exclaimed Simon, rising. 

“No, no,” said Jean, laughing, “not her 
life; she might have fallen off the rocks 
and hurt herself, but I happened to be in 
the way, and she fell on me—that’s all.” 

“You make little, young man,” said the 
widow, “of what I am sure was a great 
service, and it betokens your modesty. Be 
seated with us; we have finished our meal 
you see, but we have always a good dish 
and a better welcome for a friend.” 

“Nay, good mother,” returned Jean, “I 
have already supped, and although I have 
come too late for you to profit now by my 
sport, if you will accept these birds——” 

“They are magnificent,” exclaimed 
Virginie. 

“Yes, truly, they will make a good 
dish,” said the widow. 

“Monsieur Jean,” said Simon, “I am 
touched by your goodness to my cousin 
Virginie. We two must be good friends— 
here is my hand on it.” 

“The mare is restive, Simon,” said the 
widow. 
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“Yes, I will put her into the cart now,” 
Simon returned. 

“T will give you a hand,” said Jean, “I 
understand horses.” 

When they were alone, the widow said 
tc her daughter, 

“ He is a good-looking fellow, as far as 
I can see by this light, but looks, my child, 
are not everything and are often decep- 
tive. Rodeur thou sayest is a nickname, 
but I would rather it were his real name, 
for then it would mean nought ; but as it 
is, I fear he is a wanderer without a pur- 
pose, or a home. However, he saved thy 
life, and that is everything to me—and to 
thy cousin. Thou sawest how touched 
Simon was when he heard of thy danger, 
and how grateful to the young man who 
averted it.” 

“ Simon is kind,” said Virginie. 

“Ah, yes! Wilt thou not fix the day 
that will make him happy, and me, too? 
He is going to give me a home at the 
Bastide.” 

“There is no hurry for that,” Virginie 
returned, impatiently. “Will my cousin 
take me to the Féte Patronale, do you 
think, dear mother?” 

“Thou must ask him that thyself.” 

The men returned. 

“Wilt thou take me to the Féte, 
Simon?” asked Virginie. 

“T shall be too busy on that day, my 
pretty cousin,” he replied. 

“But it will be on Thursday, which is 
everywhere a holiday.” 

“True, but the vendanges is close at 
hand, and I shall be wanted at the Bas- 
tide.” 

“T will take you,” said Jean, simply. 

“Well said,” cried Simon, “ Virginie 
will be safe in your hands, my friend. 
I will send the waggon as I pro- 
mised.” 

Virginie went into the house, and Simon 
gct into his cart ; Jean led the mare to the 
road, and returned to the arbor for his 
gun. 

“ What is your profession, young man?” 
inquired the widow. 

“T have some land—it is too small to 
occupy me always; I go about the 
country.” 

“It may be pleasant to rove here and 
there, but someday you may wish to take 
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a wife—what then? I am _ speaking to 
you as an old woman who has seen harm 
come of wandering.” 

“You are right, good mother,” returned 
Jean, “I havethought over it much lately. 
I will get a situation ; I can turn my hand 
to many things.” 

He lingered a while, repeating the same 
assurance in different ways, but Virginie 
did not return, so he took his leave of the 
old woman. 

He had left the cottage some distance 
behind him when he became aware that 
his dog was playing with a puppy. Then 
he heard someone running towards him ; 
it was Virginie. 

“TI thought he had followed your dog,” 
she said, picking up the puppy. 

“T am glad you came,” Jean returned. 

“Are you? Why?” 

“ Here is the book I promised you.” 

“Perhaps I shall not understand the 
story,” said Virginie. 

“I didn’t at first,” returned her com- 
panion, “ but I thought over it a great deal, 
and when I found the book that evening 
after I left you, and stood up there by 
the big cross, and thought of all that had 
happened—somehow the meaning of the 
story came to me, and it’s been in my head 
ever since.” 

“Then if I don’t understand it, you 
must explain it to me,” said Virginie. 

“T am going to take you to the Féte, 
you know,” said Jean. 

“ No—there will be many of us—we 
shall go in the waggon from the Bastide. 
I will see you at the dancing place.” 

“As you wish. Your cousin is a good 
fellow.” 

“Oh, yes. Good-night, Jean.” 

“ Good-night, Virginie.” 

“My child,” said the widow, when 
Virginie returned to her, “let me tell 
Simon that thou art ready to go to the 
Bastide as his wife.” 

Virginie was silent. 

“Thou lovest him, my little one?” 
asked the old woman, anxiously. 

“Dear mother, have we not been 
brought up together?” 

“Yes, and he is a good man, and rich, 
too.” 

“T know it.” 

“If thou didst cast him off, it would 


break his heart,” said the old woman, 
sadly. 

“ Cast off Simon—break his heart ! You 
frighten me, mother. I am tired, let me go 
to bed.” 

When Jean got back to his cabanon, he 
opened his box of valuables, and picked 
out the best of the small shells he had en- 
graved, and a piece of amber which he had 
fashioned in the form of a cross. He 
sharpened his poor tools, and set to work 
on his treasures with a fresh zest. He 
was tired, for he had been walking all 
night ; and little by little his hand grew 
heavy and his eyes dim, and his spirit 
stole away to the Chaumiére. 


IV.—_THE CHAPLET. 


Virginie went ,to the Féte Patronale, 
and so did Jean, and he showed her the 
sights, and they listened to the music and 
took part in the games, and being together 
were happy. A painful incident, how- 
ever, hastened the close of the merry- 
making. Jean had asked Virginie to 
dance with him, but for a while she seemed 
unwilling. “Let us rather look at the 
others dancing,” she said, “ it will be more 
fun.” Then she remembered her promise 
tc him, and consented. 

The young couple had hardly taken 
their first steps, when the music stopped ; 
those who were seated rose to their feet ; 
the men uncovered their heads. The 
sounds of a muffled drum were heard ap- 
proaching, and then some musicians 
playing a solemn march, followed by a 
number of men, passed slowly before the 
dancing place. It was a funeral proces- 
sion on its way to the cemetery. When 
the dismal strains of the march were lost 
in the distance, the music of the dance 
recommenced; but the incident had 
damped the spirits of the dancers, and 
one by one the musicians stopped playing, 
until the orchestra was reduced to a melan- 
choly solo on the bassoon, which had the 
effect of clearing the ground and precipi- 
tating the end of the Féte. 

Jean had obtained work at the-oil mills 
with prospects of promotion.- When he 
felt secure in his new position, he made up 
his mind to go to the Chaumiére on 
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importart business. He had never spoken 
to Virginie of love. He was sure of her 
love because he loved her. It seemed to 
his simple mind that his love implied hers. 
But he had to place himself in funds te 
set up a home for her and her mother ; so 
he returned once more to his country and 
sold his property—not without a pang. 
Still, it was all for Virginie’s happiness, 
and that comforted him. He went into 
his cabanon, and opened his box of 
valuables, and took from it the little shells 
and curios, and the amber cross, to which 
he had devoted so much time and care, 
and strung them together on a piece of 
silver wire, making a chaplet. Then he 
placed it in paper, and tied some string 
round the parcel. He valued this littie 
chaplet more than the money in his pocket, 
for he had consecrated it to a high pur- 
pose. He was going to part with all this 
treasure at one stroke, but his heart beat 
with gladness when he thought of the joy 
this present would bring to another heart. 
He opened the parcel and had a last look 
at this beautiful present, and gave it an 
extra polishing, and then packed it up 
again, and wrote on the little packet, 
“a Virginie.” With this parcel in ms 
hand he started out for the Chaumiére. 

He felt supremely happy, for would ot 
Virginie be his wife-very soon? Her 
mother, who had, of course, a right to 
inquire into his financial circumstances, 
could take no exception to him as a son- 
in-law on that score, for had he not bank 
notes in his pocket? If she had any 
doubts about it, there was Simon, who wa; 
a man of business, and a good fellow too, 
he knew what bank notes were, and would 
soon put her mind at ease. He found the 
widow alone. 

“Good evening, mother,” said Jzan, 
cheerfully. 


“Jean Rodeur!” exciaimed the old 
woman. 
“Nay, mother, Rodeur no more. Ha; 


not Virginie told you?” 

“No, lad, she has not spoken of you fur 
many a day.” 

“Ts it possible ! 
at the Féte.” 

“To be sure, and you sent me some 
gingerbread. You are a kind lad to 
remember an old woman.” 


I saw her, you know, 
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“You have not heard, then, that [ am 
in a good place?” 

The widow shook her head. 

“T asked Virginie to tell you,” said Jean, 
“ for I knew it would make you glad.” 

“And I am glad for your sake. But 
Virginie’s head is full of other things now. 
Ah! my lad, she is a dear child, and has 
made my heart happy. She may have 
spoken to you about it, or perhaps you may 
have seen Simon?” 

“T have not seen Simon since I was 
here,” replied Jean. “ What may Virginie 
have spoken to me of ?” he asked. 

“ Why, lad, of her marriage to be sure,” 
returned the widow. 

“ Marriage—nro, we have not spoken of 
it—but we understand one another,” :aid 
Jean with a smile. 

The widow looked at Jean, and saw an 
expression in his happy eyes that made her 
uneasy. 

“ Where is she ?” he asked. 

“Virginie? She is with Simon. I 
expect them back to supper very soon,” 

“Good,” he said ; “ we shall be quite a 
family party. 

The poor old woman moved 
nervously. 

“Listen, mother,” said Jean, “I have 
sold my land. See, here are the bank 
notes. I have a good place and earn 
already six francs a day. We shall set 
up a nice home, and you shall come and 
live with us,” he cried joyfully. 

“Us? Us?” gasped the widow. 

“Yes, mother, us—Virginie and me as 
soon as we are married,” he returned. 

“Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu!” cried the 
poor woman ; “ poor lad, poor lad!” 

“ Are you ill, mother? Here is a bottle 
of Cassis I brought for you; fancy my 
forgetting it! Here it is; you must have 
a little glass; it is good, believe me.” 

“Jean! Jean!” cried the widow, “ You 
are a kind lad, but you have deceived your- 
self. Mon Dieu! how shall I tell him? 
My Virginie does not love you.” 

“What do you say?” 

“Jean Rodeur, I must tell you—you 
must hear it. It is not you she loves, but 
Simon, her cousin.” 

“Not me? Simon, her cousin? ” 

“ They are betrothed, and in a few days 
will be man and wife.” 


about 
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Poor Jean! His eyes stared at the old 
woman, but he saw her not; she tried to 
comfort him, but he did not hear her; he 
opened his mouth, but could not speak. 
His hat and a little parcel had fallen from 
his hands, but he heeded them not. The 
poor widow grew alarmed, and went out, 
and looked up and down the road; she 
feared that the cousins would return and 
find him there. She looked into the room. 
Jean had fallen into a chair, and his face 
was buried in his hands. She placed his 
hat on his head, and put his parcel in his 
pocket, and led him out into the air. Then 
she returned to the room for a lamp, which 
she placed upon the table in the arbor. 

Jean approached her, and took her hand 
and raised it to his lips, but said nothing. 
She felt that the danger had passed. 

“ Sit.thee down, my lad,” she said, “ and 
I will get thee some wine.” She hurried 
into the house for the wine. There were 
footsteps outside ; had Simon and Virginie 
returned? No; the steps she had heard 
were Jean’s. He was gone. 

When the widow’ was 


alone’ with 


Virginie, her strained nerves gave way, she 


could no longer conceal her distress, and 
she told her daughter all that had 
happened, and the tears of the old and the 
young mingled. 

Virginie, who had not slept, heard, in 
the dead of the night, a footstep in the 
arbor. It was an unusual experience, and 
she was nervous. The dog had not barked, 
the step was therefore not that of a 
stranger. She opened her window quietly 
and looked out; the form of a man, too 
indistinct to be recognisable, was dis- 
appearing in the darkness. She crept 
downstairs and opened the door; a small 
parcel was lying on the threshold. It bore 
the inscription “a4 Virginie.” 


V.—THE BASTIDE. 


For two years Jean Rodeur was neither 
seen nor heard of in his own country, nor 
at the oil mill. For two years Simon 
pressed his suit, and Virginie pleaded for 
more time. 

When the widow’s health failed, Simon 
persuaded her to sell her farm, and make 
her home at the Bastide. 

It was a summer evening, and Simon 
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was driving home in his cart. He had 
lighted his lantern at dusk, for the road 
was bad, and there were piles of stones 
lying here and there, ready for its repair. 
He did not notice a man whom he overtook 
walking in the middle of the road. But 
his mare saw the man, and, Sfspicious of 
him, dashed on to one of the stone heaps. 
The cart thus tilted, was on the point of 
capsizing when, as quick as thought, the 
man in the road placed his shoulder 
against it, and with his strong arms broke 
Simon’s fall. 

“Par exemple,” cried Simon; 
saved my neck that time, my friend.” 

The man looked at Simon, on whose 
face fell the lantern’s rays. 

“TI seem to know your face,” he said, 
“and your voice toe.” 

“You shall know them better, mon 
brave, if you will let me have my way. 
Where do you go?” 

“T am a stranger here,” said the man; 
I am looking for a cottager who will give 
me a supper, in exchange for service, of 
course.” 

“ Good,” said Simon ; “ get into my cart, 
and come and sup with us at the Bastide 
—but our hospitality can never measure 
your service, for you have saved three lives 
to-night. If I had broken my neck, it 
would have killed my dear girl, and her 
mother as well.” 

“ Bastide!” said his companion. “ That 
is a name I seem to have heard before.” 

“Tt is common enough. What are you 
called ?” 

“The monks upon the mountains gave 
me the name of Pierre.” 

“But your own name?” asked Simon. 

“Ah,” said the man, smiling sadly, 
“that is a mystery.” : 

Simon looked at his companion puzzled 
to know his meaning. He was a big man, 
with a long, greyish beard, and wistful 
anxious eyes. 

“Would you like to know my story?” 
said Pierre. 

* As you will, my friend,” Simon re- 
turned. 

“T will tell you all I know. The good 
menks of St. Pierre found me one morn- 
ing at the bottom of some great rocks on 
the mountain side. I was insensible. They 
carried me to the Monastery, and took care 


“ 


you 
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of me, and thanks to them and the bon 
But I have lost 
my name, 

Strange, 


Dieu, I am alive today. 
my memory—can’t remember 
my country, anything hardly. 
isn’t it?” 

“Par exemple!” exclaimed Simon, 
“but you*have not taken the vows?” 

“Not yet; I wanted to see the world 
first. I was very happy with the good 
monks, and yet I longed to wander about 
the world outside of our walls, which I 
had forgotten, and which, for all I know, 
may be an unhappy world.” 

“But do you regret leaving the Monas- 
tery?” 

“My mind seems so full of strange 
things that there is no room in it for regret 
or happiness. But I have promised to go 
back and take the vows, when I am tired 
of it all.” 

“My poor friend, your story is wonder- 
ful, but I would not have you tell it at 
the Bastide. It would sadden the good 
mother, and my Virginie, too; and we 
want to be merry this night, not sad, for 
to-morrow Virginie will be my wife.” 

“Virginie! Virginie!” 

“Yes, that is her name. 
Simon.” 

“Simon! Virginie!” the man repeated 
to himself again and again. 

“That is the Bastide where the lights 
are,” said Simon, pointing with his whip. 

The moon was now up. 

“That is a fine mountain, over there,” 
said Pierre; “I often dream of one like 
Tig . 

“ There is a large cross up there,” said 
Simon. 

“A cross? How strange—I sometimes 
dream of a cross, and curious shells.” 

Then after a pause, Pierre asked, 
“Does Virginie love you?” 

“Indeed, she does, my friend. It 
would break her heart and mine, if aught 
parted us now.” 

“ We are in the hands of the bon Dieu,” 
returned Pierre. 

“ But here we are at the Bastide. Will 
you help me to put the mare into the 
stable, and then we'll enjoy our supper,” 
said Simon. 

In a large low room paved with tiles, 
with here and there a little matting, 
Virginie and her mother were preparing 
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the evening meal. Overhead hung an oil 
lamp. Simon embraced the women, and 
when he introduced his new friend to them 
as one who had saved his life, they vied 
with one another to show their guest a 
welcome. 

“It will be a happy day to-morrow, my 
friend, in this house,” said Simon. 

“Yes, truly, sir,” said the widow, “the 
happiest of my life; my daughter has 
chosen well. Hast thou not, my child?” 

In reply, Virginie took Simon’s hand 
and smiled upon him. 

After supper Simon went out to attend 
to his mare, and Virginie whispered 
something to her mother and left the room. 

“You have eaten poorly, sir,” said the 
widow to Pierre, “are you ill?” 

“No, I am not ill,” he replied. 

“TI see by that scar on your forehead, 
that you, too, have been in danger,” said 
the widow, “but for you, our Simon might 
have got just such another wound.” 

“Yes, I fell from a rock up in the 
mountains.” 

“Mon Dieu! You might have been 
killed. My daughter was nearly killed in 
the same way once. It is a long time 
ago; she was following her goats, and 
they léd her to a dangerous place—that 
too was in the mountains—by La Crau— 
but she was saved—by a stranger a 

She stopped suddenly, for the man’s 
body was swaying to and fro, and his lips 
quivered as though he were becoming 
possessed by a strange spirit ; and she was 
frightened. After a few moments he 
seemed to make an effort to compose him- 
self. 

“Strange, strange,” he said; “ you tell 
me something that confuses me, and gives 
me a pain in the head—perhaps it was a 
dream.” 

The old woman’s eyes, dim with age, 
began to grow bright and piercing as she 
looked at the man before her, and watched 
his painful efforts to revive his memory, 

Simon returned from the stable. His 
entrance seemed a relief to Pierre, who 
rose to take his leave. 

“Where is Virginie?” asked Simon. 

“She will be back in a minute,” re- 
turned the widow, “she has a surprise for 
you.” 

“You must not go, Monsieur Pierre—- 
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“Look, Mensieur Pierre, here is my Virginie as she will be dressed to-morrow.” 
6 















for we have not half thanked you for your 
kindness—besides, you must wait to see 
the surprise Virginie has prepared.” 

The guest stood by the open window, 
and looked out into the night. 

“The poor man is ill, Simon,” whis- 
pered the old woman, “ do not detain him.” 

“Rather let us nurse him, if it be so,” 
suid Simon. 

“No, Simon, no, let him go; he will be 
better in his own country.” 

“ Alas ! he has no country, poor fellow ; 
his mind is afflicted. But not a word be- 
fore Virginie; she must not be saddened 
this night.” 

The door opened, and Virginie came 
into the room. Her expression was 
thoughtful beyond her twenty years, In 
her beautiful eyes was a calm and tender 
ligtht ; the smile upon her lips, like the 
waves of gold on the rosy dawn, spoke of 
hopes of brightness to come. She was 
dressed in white; her thick black hair 
hung down her back, and about her face, 
and round her throat was a chaplet of 
shells, and a cross of amber. 

“Virginie!” cried Simon with delight, 
“Thou art beautiful! Look, Monsieur 
Pierre, here is my Virginie as she will be 
dressed to-morrow. Is this not a beautiful 
surprise?” 
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RONDEAU 
By J. HERBERT EASTWOOD 


ELL me, sweet, now Winter's nigh, 
If this Summer love will die 





Virginie was standing under 


the full 
light of the lamp. The colour mounted 


to her cheeks, as it used to do 
when she climbed on the hills with her 
goats. 

Pierre turned towards her. He tried 
to approach her, but seemed unable to 
control his limbs ; his features became con- 
torted as though he were in extreme pain ; 
he clasped his forehead with one hand, 
with the other, quivering with emotion, 
he pointed to the chaplet round her 
throat. 

“ What is the matter?” she cried. 

“ He is a little excited, that is all,” said 
Simon. 

Then Pierre made a supreme effort to 
control his feelings. He stepped slowly 
to where Simon and Virginie were stand- 
ing side by side, his shoulders bent, his 
chin resting on his breast. With trembling 
fingers he raised their hands and joined 
them together. 

“God bless you both,” he whispered, and 
left the room without another word. The 
old mother followed him, and as he passed 
out of the house, she caught hold of his 
hand and wept over it. 

“Thou art a brave lad,” she cried; 
“God bless thee, God bless thee—Jean 


Rodeur.”” 


When these gardens of the rose 
Lie in drear December snows, 
When the swallows southward fly ? 


Autumn's pageant passes by 
Like a golden sunset sky: 
Will our love outlast these glows? 


Tell me, sweet. 


What though zephyrs cease to sigh, 
Will not loyal love defy 


Winter's wind that bleakly blows 
When the heart an Eden knows ? 
Kisses make the best reply ; 







TO SYLVIA, READING 
By A. pe ALBERTI 


A See? 


Seated alone beneath a spreading tree, 

Like youth in tutelage to houry age, 

One morn a radiant maiden might L see, 

Her bright head bent o’er some immor- 
tal page. 

The jiant forester with mighty arms 

’Gainst amorous Phoebus championed 
her fair face, 

Holding his shield of sha low o’er her 
charms 

While still she sat serene, in studious 
grace, 

That rustic seat is now become thy 
throne, 

Liege lady of my heart, one mom nt 
seen, 

Did’st thou but know such sovereignty 
thine own, 

Wouwld'st thou take up thy sceptre, 
gentle queen, 

Or, heedless of thy sway, still lonely sit, 

And scorn the heart that dared to 
proffer it ? 
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By HENRY P. MASKELL 


Illustrated by Dorotny and Leste Con.ins. 


ANY of our smaller English rivers 
present the phenomenon of an 
underground course for a short distance ; 
many more have suffered the imputation 
without deserving it. Master Isaak Wal- 
ton seems to have made this mistake with 
regard to his beloved river Dove, the more 
strange in that the spot he refers to is not 
far from Coiton’s house. The Dove 
nowhere tunnels beneath the earth, 
although the clefts in the rocks through 
which it passes are sometimes very narrow 


and overgrown with brushwood. One can 
only suppose that the “Compleat Angler ” 
was misled by local gossip about two small 
streams which run into the Dove some 
miles lower down. These two actually dis- 
appear and flow in separate channels for 
several miles, emerging from the earth 
within a few yards of each other. Re- 
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peated experiments (by dropping various 
light articles in the places where the 
streams disappear, and observing where 
they emerge) have proved their identity in 
each case. 

Aubrey relates a story of a spring 
arising in a grove of yew trees at Crow- 
hurst, which, “on the approach of some 
remarkable alteration in Church and 
State,” burst out suddenly in great volume, 
and ran on an inexplicable course to 
Croydon, not only underground part of 
the way, but arriving at a higher level than 
where it started. The key to this story is 
not far to seek; our author has confused 
the Manor of Warlingham, at Crowhurst, 
with the village of Warlingham, near 
Croydon, where rises that notorious inter- 
mittent spring the Bourne Brook. On 
the other hand, at Burton Bradstock, in 
Dorsetshire, the river 
Breedy —_ undoubtedly 
vanishes into the shifty 
soil before reaching 
the beach, reappearing 
in cold springs some 
distance out at sea, to 
the great discomfort of 
incautidus bathers. 

All this prepares us 
to receive with open 
mind the different con- 
flicting statements that 
exist with regard to the 
river Mole and _ its 
so-called underground 
course. 


Swati ou 





THE BURROWING MOLE 


On the one hand, Camder tells us, 
“The Mole, coming to White (i.¢., Box) 
Hill, hides itself, or rather, is swallowed 
up at the foot of the hill there; and for 
that reason the place is called the Swal- 
low ; but about two miles below it bubbles 
up and rises again, so that the inhabitants 
of this tract, no less than the Spaniards, 
can boast of having a bridge that feeds 
several flocks of sheep.” Old Isaak 


Walton endorses this statement; so does 
Chamberlayne in his “ Present State of 
Great Britain, 1743,” and the other day I 


BURFORD BRIDGE. 


was assured of its undoubted accuracy 
by a native of Mickleham, a man of con- 
siderable intelligence. 

The poets eagerly seized on the notion. 
Thus Pope, in “ Windsor Forest,” cites: 
“The sullen Mole that hides his diving 
flood,” a line perhaps suggested by Mil- 
ton’s “Sullen Mole that runneth under- 
neath.” Drayton, in his “ Poly-Olbion,” a 
sort of rhyming guide book, gives a fanci- 
ful story of the wooing of the Thames 
with the Mole. Tame and Isis, the 
parents of the Thames, disapprove of the 
match, as they wish their son to hasten 
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on and unite with the more wealthy and 
important Medway. Holmesdale, mother 
of the Mole, also wishes to retain her child 
unwedded. 


“Old Holmesdale raised hills to keep the 

straggler in, 

That of her daughter’s stay she need no 
more to doubt. 

(Yet never was there help, but love could 
find it out.) 

Mole digs herself a path by working day 
and night 


(According to her name, to show her 
nature right), 

And underneath the earth for three miles 
space doth creep.” 


On the other side, we have Defoe, who, 
in his “ Tour Through Great Britain,” de- 
clares the whole story a fable. James 
Thorne, in “Rambles by Rivers,” main- 
tains that Camden has no better founda- 
tion than the fact that, at times of great 
drought, the water is sometimes lost in 
places in the porous bed of the river. 

Moreover, the ordnance map shows a 
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continuous river all the way from Betch- 
worth Mill to Leatherhead, and a little 
judicious trespassing will assure us that 
the course is a daylight one throughout. 
Study of ancient records shows that the 
“Mole” has not derived its name from 
the mining animal. It is the Emele or 
Emley, British for “ Mill River.” In 
Domesday survey twenty places are shown 
with mills on them, amply proving the 
suitability of the name. 

At first sight it would seem as if 





at the present day. It is quite possible 
that in Camden’s time the whole river was 
absorbed underground, and that the chan- 
nel existing between Box Hill and Thorn- 
croft, near Leatherhead, was only a water- 
course for winter floods. In summer, most 
likely, it was merely a hollow, overgrown 
with grass and flowers. 

The first of these swallows to take toll 
from the river is close under the side of 
Box Hill, not far from the ford above Bur- 
ford Bridge. It consists of an oval pool 





Camden and the older topographical 
writers were altogether wrong. For the 
Mole does uot disappear underground, 
and if, in times of drought, a portion of 
its bed runs dry, that would only suggest 
a porous bed and a river dey-endent more 
on casual rainfall than on continuous 
springs. A closer exploration tends to the 
belief that possibly they were very nearly 
right, and that in ancient times the pheno- 
menon known as the Swallows of the Mole 
was of much more extensive character than 


THE MOLE NEAR FRIDLEY. 


communicating with the Mole by a narrow 
channel, and quite overgrown and hidden 
with trees. I believe this is the pool 
called in the 18th century the “ Waypool.” 
The amount of water absorbed by it now 
is not very considerable. My own theory 
is that the whole river was once absorbed 
into the underground channels in the chalk 
at this point, and at some smaller swallows 
a few yards further down, thus giving 
colour to the idea that it flowed under the 
hill. But the hollows have gradually be- 
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MICKLEHAM CHURCH. 
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LEATHERHEAD CHURCH. 


come choked up with the leaves and small 
brushwood constantly brought down by the 
river, just as artificial drains get stopped, 
leaving a larger amount of water available 
fo: the daylight channel. 

At any rate, the Mole seems little 
diminished in volume at Burford Bridge, 
and rare indeed is it dry here, though, in 
the middle of the last century, this was 
not an unfrequent occurrence. Three 
hundred yards below the bridge is another 
swallow, this time under the left bank, 
close to the fence between two fields. 
About the same distance further down, but 
on the opposite bank, comes the last and 
most important of all the swallows. It is 
on private property, and can only be 
visited by permission of the owner of 
Fridley House. <A peep at the entrance 
can be obtained by following the bank for 
a few yards up stream from the foot- 
path by the railway bridge. The opening 
from the river is crossed by a rustic bridge, 
supported on old tree trunks. A channel 
leads in succession to two deep pools with 
gulley-like apertures, into which the water 
runs at times very rapidly. 

Some of the channels leading to the 
swallows are narrow and only an inch or 
two deep. By laying a piece of brush- 
wood across one can sometimes stop the 
flow of water, when the pool within 


empties with a gurgle, revealing a drain 
almost like that at the bottom of a gutter. 


In spite of the fact, shown by comparing 
the resuits of careful observers, that the 
swallows are gradually losing their absorb- 
ing capacity, it is a diminished river that 
succeeds in passing Fridley. Yet it is 
sweet to follow the “soft windings of the 
gentle Mole,” as Thomson hath it, through 
the lovely vale of Mickleham, under the 
wooded slopes of Chapel Hill and Fet- 
cham Downs. Sir James Mackintosh, 
when in India, used to allude to this dis- 
trict as “the happy valley.” It is a 
typical piece of pretty English pastoral 
scenery interspersed with woods and 
small farms. Leaving the footpath from 
Box Hill station on the Brighton railway, 
the banks are bright with cowslips and 
marsh mallow. The woods come nearer 
by degrees. Soon the trees arch overhead 
so thickly, and the ravine in places is so 
deep, that we wonder sometimes if we have 
really got into some subterranean cavern. 
Then again we come to rich pasture land, 
and the village of Mickleham tempts us 
to visit its Norman church. The outside 
with its squat tower and broach spire is 
werth a sketch. Within all is horribly re- 
stored, except a splendid old pulpit 
seemingly of seventeenth century Belgian 








work. The village is a delightful one, full 
of pretty houses of all sorts and sizes, 
from the imitation stucco castle to the 
cettage cosily nestling on the hillside, with 
bright red climbing roses on its sunny wall 
and gardéns teeming with old-fashioned 
flowers. At the foot of the village we 
enter Norbury Park, always famous for 
its timber, especially beeches, cedars, and 
chestnuts. At one time the walnut trees 
alone, at fourpence a tree, produced a 
tything of £100. Then there is the 
Druid’s Avenue, a group of very ancient 
yews, mentioned in Domesday Book. One 
of these of unknown age has branches 
touching the ground all round, covering 
a circumference of 230 feet. Several 
trunks have a girth of twenty feet, three or 
four feet above the ground. 

At the Mickleham entrance to the park 
the river, by means of dams, is made to 
assume a fairly respectable appearance ; 
but when we recross it by the handsome 
brick bridge, we find, in dry weather, a 
sadly impoverished state of things. Long 
stretches of the river bed are frequently 
left dry, what little water remains lying 
atout in stagnant pools. 

But a change is at hand. At Bocklet 
Fridge, about half a mile further on, a 
number of springs suddenly appear in the 
river, and speedily renew its exhausted 
energies. At Thorncroft Bridge, close to 
the Leatherhead Road, where a spring, 
which never varies winter and summer, 
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rises near the Lodge, the Mole has more 
than regained its full volume. When we 
meet it once more at Leatherhead Bridge 
(following the high road) it has spread out 
to such a resnectable width that it requires 
a bridge of fourteen arches to cross it. 
Hard by, this bridge we may note the 
quaint little tavern, “ The Running Horse,” 
said to be the same as kept by Elinour 
Rummyng, celebrated by the poet Skelton 
in the time of Henry VIII. 

One question remains undecided. What 
becomes of the water which is absorbed 
by the swallows near Burford Bridge? 
Do the subterranean passages through 
which it passes end in the springs rein- 
fercing the Mole just above Leatherhead ? 
It is impossible to say definitely. We have 
been informed that there are hollows in 
Burford Park which rise and fall accord- 
ing to the state of the river, whether in 
flood or low water, indicating that the 
water remains near the surface. We can 
also note that there is a fall of eight feet 
in the level of the river bed between 
Burford Bridge and Bocklet, which would 
allow just sufficient gravitation. Finally, 
the porous chalk strata comes to an end 
about here, and the Mole henceforth runs 
over sand and clay. On the other side, 
it may be urged that in a wooded hilly 
district such springs as those at Bocklet 
and Thorncroft can easily be accounted 
for as being part of the natural water 
supply. 











BUSANA VECCHIA., 


THE LOVERS OF BUSANA 


By CHARLES OLIVER 


OFTEN sit to rest by a little shrine 

of the Madonna that stands at 
an angle of the mule- path winding 
steeply down from Monte Bignone. The 
rude fresco that represents the Holy 
Mother and Child is crumbled by rains and 
frosts ; and the protecting wire-netting has 
broken away from its rivets and hangs 
uselessly down. In its torn meshes 
children’s hands intertwine flowers—blue- 
bells, wild hyacinths, daffodils, and roses ; 
small fading and dead offerings. Across 
the valley, where the purple blossoms of 
the almond are showing bravely against the 
grey boulders of the river-bed, the ruined 
village of Busana Vecchia stands on its 
olive clad heights, their dusty green broken 
by rents of dull yellow and purple. By 
these scars you can mark the great landslip 
that swept full half the village into the 
valley ; you can see from here the jagged 
cracks in the walls of the roofless houses 
and of the old church-tower which still 
keeps watch over the crumbling grass-grown 
sanctuary and the village of the dead. 
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It is pleasant to rest here in the shade of 
the shattered aqueduct. The silence is 
broken only by the songs of the nightin- 
gales and thrushes, the chatter of peasants 
at their work, and the distant murmur of 
the Mediterranean breakers. 

One afternoon I was not alone. I had 
not long been seated when the most strange 
figure came slowly toiling up the path. It 
was an aged man of almost dwarfish 
stature, clad in cast-off priestly garments. 
His long rusty-black surtout covered a 
cassock of white serge which showed round 
the neck in a soiled, greasy circle. His 
capacious pockets, bulging out with their 
contents, gave to his figure an appearance 
of rotundity that his thin face and meagre 
ankles, seen below his cassock, belied. 
From the crown of his rough beaver hat 
to the soles of his down-trodden shoes, he 
was thickly powdered with the white dust 
of the roads he had travelled; and the 
perspiration made grimy channels down his 
pale cheeks and stubbly chin. His mouth, 
opened in a propitiatory smile, disclosed 
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toothless gums. His vacant blue eyes 
marked an unsettled mind. Suspended 
from his neck he carried a rudely-made 
case with a glass front, through which 
could be seen tawdry medallions with 
figures of Madonnas and saints—his poor 
stock-in-trade. 

He doffed his hat and stood for a time 
in prayer at the shrine ; then with a “ buono 
giorno, Signor,” he seated himself with a 
weary smile at my side. 

‘ You are an Englishman, Signor, is it 
not so?” he said. “ Ah, it is a happy land 
your England. Not so beautiful they say 
as this Italy of ours, to which God has 
been so gracious. But there you have not 
the scourges He lays on us; you have not 
—that.” 

He pointed with his trembling hand 
towards Busana, on which the westering 
sun beat with fierce light, mercilessly re- 
vealing its ugly cracks and fissures. 

“ It was many years ago, Signor, when I 
was quite a young man. Here we stood, 
the poor remnant who escaped. The good 
padre was in our midst, stilling the cries 


of the frightened children who clung to 


his robe. In the bright moonlight we saw 
our home swept into the valley ; the horrible 
sound of crashing and rending came over 
to us here; and when the last echoes had 
died away, we turned to go down this path. 
Fut the noise ever lives in my ears, Signor ; 
the crashing, the rending, the cries of the 
little ones, the groans of men and women. 
I was the sacristan of the church; my 
feet always lead me back to pray in its 
leafless aisles. I wander far and wide 
for alms; but my wanderings will end 
there.” 

He displayed the contents of his box 
to me ; and I purchased some of his wares ; 
images of Our Lady and of Saints, whose 
intercessions for me, he said, would be 
powerful. They had not been powerful 
for the poor contadini who lay buried under 
those mountains of fallen earth. 

“If you have the leisure, Signor, you 
may care to read a story of our village,” 
and he drew from one of his pockets a 
yellow tattered manuscript. “It was 
written by our padre who witnessed with 
his own eyes, as indeed I did, the end of 
it all on that terrible night. I was by him 
on his deathbed ; and he then gave me the 
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papers. Read them, Signor ; it will not be 
long for you, and I can rest.” 

I took the manuscript, and while the old 
sacristan nodded at my side, I read in its 
faded pages the story of the lovers of 
Pusana. When I had finished the shadows 
were drawing out, and the light had died 
from the ruins. I said farewell to the ol: 
man, and stood for a few minutes to watch 
his bent and feeble figure disappearing in 
the olive-groves. Then I went down to the 
city with the crash of the falling village in 
my ears. 

Next morning, I was told, they found 
the lifeless form of the old sacristan 
stretched out in the roofless church before 
the tottering altar; where amidst the uni- 
versal wreck one figure only remains whole 
and unscathed—the figure of the Christ. 
The aged pilgrim’s wanderings had ended 
where he had prayed that they should end. 
I stood by as they buried his worn-out 
frame. Of the old manuscript I could 
hear no more ; but all that I remember of 
what I read by the little shrine that fair 
afternoon, I have set down here. 

* 7 * * 


Well do I, Giacomo, once Padre Parocco 
of Busana Vecchia, and now awaiting my 
end at the Benedictine Monastery of 
Montalla, remember the coming to our 
world of the little Nina Ameglio, one joyous 
springtide. In the previous summer shocks 
of earthquakes had alarmed ys, perched in 
our tiny village on the cliff rising out of 
the plain that lies between. the spurs of 
the Alps and the sea. But these fears had 
passed away (only to come in later years 
and then to be direfully realised), and our 
contadini sang more cheerfully than ever 
as they harvested the olives. It was at this 
joyous Easter the little Nina was born and 
was brought to me by Josephine Regessa 
tu be baptised, with the blue ribbons pinned 
te her frock. Holy Mother, Thou hast 
taken her to Thyself whom we dedicated to 
Thee that day! It was I that said over 
her the prayers of Holy Church ; my hand 
anointed her with the sacred oil ; my finger 
signed her thrice with the sign of our re- 
demption and laid on her lips the 
purifying salt; and it was I that poured 
over her tiny head the blessed water. 

Her father, Pietro Ameglio, was one of 
our wealthiest farmers, and owned broad 
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acres stretching down from his house on 

the edge of the cliff to the river-bed 
beneath. _No man brought more olives to 
the crushing mills ; no man stored away in 
his jars more clear, sweet oil. In. the 
winter days long strings of mules carried 
down to the city his countless casks of a 
vintage famed far and near. Many a 
fattore of some great wine or oil merchant 
climbed up our steep roads to bargain with 
him for his produce ; and no one could ever 
boast of having outdone the shrewd 
Ameglio. 

The little Nina, the flower of my flock 
and her parents’ pride, grew up to beauty 
in a happy home. When she came to her 
first Comminion, in her white veil and robe, 
with her book clasped in her hand, and the 
picture of our Lady hanging round her 
neck, she was indeed the most comely of 
our maidens. Her cheeks had been kissed 
into warmth by the salt winds from the 
Mediterranean and the cool breezes from 
the snow-clad Alps. Our bright Italian 
sun smiled in her dark eyes. Even among 
our graceful women, she was conspicuous 
by her straight, lithe figure. 

I was enabled to see that very day, that 
a time would very soon come when there 
would be a rivalry for her favouring 
glances. For so it was that I said Low 
Mass at the hour of sunset in our little 
square, round which were drawn, in a 
white-clad ring, my good helpers; some 
bearing candles, another our figure of 
Christ on the Cross, another our conse- 
crated banner. At my right hand, chief of 
those who carried the baldachino over the 
Sacred Host which I was holding, was 
Pietro Ameglio. And it chanced that as 
1 turned to rebuke the curly-headed little 
Ippolito, most irreverent of acolytes, I saw 
that the gaze of two of our youths—forget- 
ful of the solemn words and the Holy 
Presence—were fixed on Nina, standing at 
the head of the white-veiled group of first 
communicants. Her hands were folded 
before her, and her eyes were gazing in 
rapt devotion on the image of the Crucified. 
And when I had elevated the Host before 
the kneeling circle, and had blessed them, 
and the white line moved slowly off to our 
solemn chants, the eyes of the two youths 
still followed the figure of Nina, till the 
corner of the narrow winding street hid 
her from them. 
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One of these youths, Felici Lonati, stood 
with his hands clasped on the staff of the 
Cross which he had borne. The thin linen 
surplice, fluttering open in the breeze, dis- 
closed his tall, supple figure. His melan- 
choly dark eyes were those of a dreamer. 
You could read in his sallow complexion 
and the deep lines of his face the story of 
weakly boyhood. But those days were 
past, and though Felici was destined for a 
sedentary life in the city to which he went 
daily, there was none more active than he 
in the games of ball, played on the square 
when the shadow fell across it, and no more 
willing worker at the vintage season. But 
when work and sports were put aside, you 
would find him stretched under a shady 
tree, dreaming over some old romance. 

Tito Rondalli was of. shorter, sturdier 
build. His flashing eyes and thin lips and 
the restless movements of his limbs be- 
tokened a quick, resentful spirit. He was 
a true son of Italy ; generous to the extreme 
point of self-sacrifice in his friendship, 
unforgiving in his enmity. Often while he 
turned thé soil on his father’s estate with 
the plough, or hoed about the roots of the 
vine, he would broo!l over schemes of 
revenge for insults, inore often fancied than 
real. An. though by my counsel he would 
forego these schemes, yet he did so, one 
could see, unwillingly. He stood there 
that afternoon holding carelessly a lighted 
taper ; fit emblem of the fire of love new- 
lighted in his soul. 

Months went by and Nina remained out- 
wardly heart-free. What fatality was it 
that implanted in the gentlest of women the 
power to wound loving spirits? And not 
only the power, but the will? For Nina 
—so kindly to all others, to the. whining 
cripple lying in the shade of the palms and 
eucalyptus at her door, to our poor little 
sacristan, to the merry schoolchildren—was 
capricious and unmerciful to her two 
faithful suitors. For she kept Tito and 
Felici at her side by smiles and gentle 
words ; yes, and by gibes and mockery. And 
when one, cut to the quick by some bitter 
scoff, would leave her, she would draw him 
back to his slavery by a glance of her eyes. 
What was the real bent of her heart she 
never showed ; though I knew afterwards 
that her choice was made. The pensive 
Felici, happy in blissful dreams, was 
content to wait and hope; but the more 
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ardent Tito less easily brooked the girl's 
wayward caprice. And when he asked her 
mind, she would put him off with some 
slighting word; and he would brood 
morosely, till a beseeching glance and a 
falling tear brought him to her feet again. 
Yet she loved him, as you will see. 

For he came one morning with a white 
face and set lips to take his farewell of 
her. He was going to sail for California 
with an Englishman, who was gathering 
about him skilled labourers for his vine- 
yards in that country. The girl knew what 
it was on Tito’s tongue to say; but her 
colour did not change, her lips did not 
break into that quiver which would have 
made him take her in his arms and claim 
her for his own. She plucked for him a 
sprig of the heliotrope which clustered 
about her door; and as he went down the 
hill with agony at his heart and the little 
flower crushed in his palm, she turned 
singing into the house. But her father told 
me that the sound of grievous sobbing came 
from her room; and when she appeared, 
her eyes were red and swollen. She had 
no mother to guide her, for Anna Ameglio 
had died some years before. Often she 
stood sadly at her door, gazing wistfully 
down the track by which Tito had passed 
‘to the city ; but his step did not come again, 
and no news of him reached us from that 
far land to which he had journeyed. 

In the following winter, an unusually 
severe one, Pietro Ameglio took a chill and 
died. My good friend, may we meet 
soon! With his last breath he commended 
Nina to my care, a dear charge. She still 
kept the farm, of which, indeed, in her 
father’s later and feebler years she had had 
almost the entire management ; and so her 
life became full of work and interests. Had 
she still time to think with regret of the 
absent, silent Tito? I believe she had ; for 
in these days her step was not so light, her 
smile not so ready. 

After a year was passed, I took upon 
myself to plead Felici’s cause with her. 
She was indeed an heiress among our 
women ; but he had won for himself a 
position which every year improved, and 
was no penniless wooer. He asked her 
hand, and she gave it. The same day they 


came to me for my blessing. The betrothal 
and marriage followed in due course. 
And now the days of the life of our 
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village were drawing to a close. Many 
centuries it had stood on its solitary rock ; 
countless generations had passed from 
birth to death under its rough, jumbled 
roofs. But the warnings of twenty years 
ago were again renewed ; those murmurings 
and quive.ings beneath the earth’s crust 
which freeze the blood of man, so helpless 
i; he to stay or flee. As before, the move- 
ments had quieted, leaving us unharmed, 
and our contadini feasted and rejoiced in 
the village square. It was the end of the 
bridal week of Felici and Nina, and they 
walked through to greet their friends as 
they entered upon their new life. How 
sweet and fair she looked, my fair daughter 
in Christ! Her soft white dress, her coral 
necklace, her earrings and bracelets of pure 
gold, the cluster of roses in her hand—I 
see hernow! And when the growing dusk 
put an end to the games of ball, and the 
tired children were nestling to their mothers’ 
arms, from out of the dark passage, 
through which the road tunnelled upwards, 
a band of mummers poured, with wild 
uncouth gestures, and pointed to us to seat 
ourselves around the walls. We looked on 
with laughter at those mad revels, in which 
giants and knights, monks and satyrs 
danced and whirled. Nina was by my 
side, and her eyes ever followed the white- 
robed mummer, the leader of the sports-- 
her husband. Then from the dark passage 
appeared yet another throng, and the 
captain of these, closely masked, fought in 
mimic strife with Felici, and vanquished 
him.  Felici fell in pretended death, and 
the strangers, closing around him, bore him 
off with shouts of triumph. Hours had 
passed thus, and the square was as light 
as day with the rays of the full moon, when 
Nina rose and took her leave of us, with 
the slight jest that her husband’s spirit 
called her. For the last time I felt her 
warm young lips on my old hand. I stayed 
to speak with my contadini, and at last I, 
too, turned to go from the square, now 
empty and silent. 

The distant murmur of the sea was the 
only sound on the stillness of that fair 
night. But as I passed the, house of the 
Lonatis, a piercing shriek from within froze 
my blood, and then came a peal of mad 
laughter that woke in me a yet greater 
terror. And while I stood there spellbound, 
unable to move or call or pray, a figure 
w4 












appeared on the roof, carrying a burden 
under which it reeled and staggered. Then 
again the shriek and laughter ; and in the 
moonlight, bright as day, I saw that the 
moving figure was that of Nina, and the 
burden she bore was her husband’s body. 
She placed him on the low parapet, 
crooning as a mother to her child, then she 
drew herself up to her full height with her 
arms outstretched (again that shriek and 
laughter), and I could see on her white, dis- 
ordered dress, blotches and stains; and 
from the body of the man, lying on the 
parapet with one arm limply hanging over 
th2 edge, came on the dark wall a darker 
stream, drawing itself out in a slow ooze. 
And while I stood in horror and called 
Nina by name, yet another figure was seen 
—that of the white-robed mummer. He 
bac torn off his mask; and the distorted, 
livid face was Tito Rondalli’s. She did 
not see him as she bent over the body, 
gibbering and smoothing the long lank hair. 
But when he whispered her name, she 
turned quickly, and, folding her dead 
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LA FIN DE LA JOURNEE 


Imitated from Baudelaire 
By RICHARD CAPELL 


ANTONLY for a little time 






husband again in her arms, leaped on the 
paiapet and stood there motionless. A 
bloody knife clattered on the stones at my 
feet, and I saw Tito on his knees, with his 
hands outstretched to Nina in supplication. 

Then suddenly the ground beneath me 
heaved and quaked, and tiles and stones 
toppled crashing into the street. From the 
houses poured a yelling, maddened crowd, 
who, cursing and trampling on each other, 
bore me away without rest or pause till we 
reached the shrine of the Madonna on the 
further side of the little valley. There we 
stayed and turned to look our last on our 
home. The house of the Lonatis was still 
standing ; and on its roof, motionless as if 
carved out of stone, we saw the white figure 
of the kneeling player and Nina, with her 
husband in her arms. And while we looked, 
there came a crash as of the Last Day. 
The whole mountain side slid with a tearing 
and rending noise down into the valley ; 
and the house of the Lonatis—the living 
and the dead—sank from our sight in that 
awful chasm. 


Life grinned and capered, and anon 
Played out the dreary pantomime, 


Her antics finished. Thereupon, 


When comfortable darkness came, 
Appeasing even hunger’s pang, 


And veiling even the face of Shame— 


“O, come at last!” the poet sang ; 


“ Desirous as each wearied limb 


My wearied spirit is for rest. 


Now lulled as by some vesper hymn, 


“TI pass, enchanted and caressed, 


Into thy phantom world, O blest 


Repose, mysterious and dim!” 
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HERALDIC MENAGERIE 


By WILFRED MARK WEBB, F.L.S. 


HE evidences of heraldry are always 
before us—on the carriages of the 
wealthy, on the book-plates of the col- 
ector, on the publications of the borough 
councils. An occasional prosecution also 
serves to remind us of the subject, when 
the possession of an old spoon bearing a 
crest or the wearing of a signet ring is 
legally interpreted as the use of armorial 
bearings, while the very tax papers carry 
the Royal coat. 

The name, however, of what used to be 
looked upon as a science is now but seldom 
heard, albeit that few subjects may be 
considered from so many points of view. 
We might instance the historical, the 
genealogical, even the ornamental sides of 
heraldry, and yet the matter comes in for 
but little attention, 
surely, if it be our aim 
to learn something cM 
about everything as , 
well as_ everything 
about something, we 
should at least come 
to know the parts and 
the significance of 
armoral bearings, sub- 
stituting a proper ac- 
quaintance for fami- 
liarity and just appre- 
ciation for the pro- 
verbial contempt. 

In spite of all, 
however, there is 
still felt by the 
ordinary observer a 
fascination for the 
quaint and _ curious 
beasts which figure as 
crests, and embellish 
or support the shields 
to which they apper- 
tain. We can, then, recognise what we 
may call the natural history of heraldry, 
and the hosts of interesting details which 
surround the queer creatures, which we may 
chocse for consideration, will come as a 
surprise to many. 


DRAGON OF HENRY VII. 


Wrapt up with the evolution of our 
nation is the ‘dragon or gargoyle. “ St. 
George for merry England ”—the old war 
cry which invoked the patron saint who 
slew the dragon and delivered “ the beauti- 
full royall virgin "—carries us back a long 
way, while the insignia of the coveted 
Order of the Garter and several of our 
recent coins keep the traditional episode in 
our memories. 

The dragon figured again and again on 
the ensigns of British, Saxon, and later 
kings, and here we may pause for a 
mement to consider the origin of such de- 
vices. Personal ornaments, it has been 
well suggested, were first used as a means 
oz rapid recognition among primitive 
peoples, and standards with their emblems 

were adopted in more 
civilised times in order 
that the armies of dif- 
ferent countries might 
be identified in times 
_of war. Individual 
knights, for similar 
reasons, bore upon 
their lance - pennons 
some chosen  cogni- 
zance, while in early 
days the badge was 
repeated on the top of 
the helmet as a crest, 
emblazoned on the 
shield and_ embroi- 
dered upon the sur- 
coat which covered the 
armour. 
Thus arose the coat- 
of-arms; and when 
/ such bearings became 
fixed and hereditary, 
somewhere about the 
time of the Crusades, 
badges were still often chosen as purely 
personal distinctions, or used upon the 
livery of retainers, while the family crest, 
as happens now, might not necessarily be 
repeated to form one of the bearings in 
the family coat of arms. 
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It is not surprising 
that beasts of well 
known or fabulous 
strength were adopted 
by warriors in the 
days of symbolism, as 
emblematical of their 
own prowess. Our 
illustration of the dra- 
gon is taken from 
that which in Henry 
VIL.’s time, in com- 


pany with a _ grey- 
hound, supported che 
royal shield. The 


first Tudor soyereiga 
traced his descent 
from Cadwallader, the 
last of the Britisa 
kings, who it is said 
consoled himself for 
the loss of his 
dominions with pro-' 
phesying that one of 
his posterity would 


some day be King of England. 
suggested that Henry VII., alive to the 
help that he might gain from superstitious 
prejudices aroused by the idea that he was 
the man of whom the prophecy spoke, 


adopted the red 
dragon, which 
was the ensign 
of his progeni- 
tor, as his own. 
After his suc- 
cessful assault 
upon the throne, 
the dragon very 
naturally 
became a sup- 


porter of his 
arms. Aftera 
time his _ suc- 
cessor, Henry 
VIII., intro- 


duced the royal 
lion, still in use, 
and transferred 
the dragon to 
the place of the 
greyhound, 
which was 
banished. This 
state of affairs 
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PTERODACTYL. 


It is 











persisted until the 
death of Queen Eliza- 
beth. The actual 
origin of the use of 
supporters, like 
several other points in 
the remarkable _his- 
tory of heraldry, has 
not been determined 
with absolute  cer- 
tainty. One theory is 
that the seal engravers 
introduced them to 
fill up the spaces left 
at the side of the 
shield. Seeing, how- 
ever, that permission 
to adopt supporters is 
a special honour 
granted only to cer- 
tain classes and indi- 
viduals, a more pro- 
bable explanation may 
be looked for. This 
is possibly to be 


found in the fact that at the time of tour- 
naments the esquires, who carried the 
knights’ shields and watched over them when 
hung up near the lists according to custom, 
were often attired in fanciful costumes, 


and made to 
represent the 
strange crea- 
tures of 
heraldry. The 
figures of these 
may well have 
given rise to the 
idea of  sup- 
porters and 
caused their in- 
troduction. 

It may be in- 
teresting to con- 
sider now, 
whether or no 
the dragon is 
entirely imag- 
inary. Winged 
reptiles, doubt- 
less of horrible 
aspect, did once, 
we know, exist 
upon the earth ; 
and of these 
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the pterodactyl 
whose skeleton we 
depict was one. It 
it conceivable, more- 
over, that some crea- 
tures may have per- 
sisted after the time 
when man made his 
appearance upon the 
earth, and that tra- 
dition has preserved 
their memory. In 
the dragon of Henry 
VII. and the more 
conventional ones of 
modern _ heraldry, 
such as those which 
support the City of 
London arms, there 
are wings as well 
as fore-legs. This 
would endow the 
creature with six limbs—a condition which 
must be considered as imaginary, as it is 
never found among animals which are pro- 
vided with a backbone. 

It will be seen that in the pterodactyl, 
only one finger is specially enlarged in 
connection with the support of the presum- 
ably leathern wings, thus leaving the other 
four free, and their claws available for use. 
The facilities for detailed observation in 
the case of the dragon were probably not 
great, and the mistake in the number of 
limbs may be regarded as a natural one, 
although the de- 
sire for effect 
still discernible 
even in printed 
accounts of 
wonderful 
occurrences may 
have led to the 
multiplicity. 

The wyvern 
may be looked 
upon as a kind 
of winged ser- 
pent or dragon, 
and has but two 
legs with claws 
like those of a 
bird. This 
creature, which 
is also symboli- 





CHIMARA. 





SPHINX. 
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‘cal, of great strength 
and bravery, is a 
favourite _ bearing, 
and is to be seen as 
a supporter or a 
charge in the arms 
of many present day 
peers. A wyvern 
formed part of the 
crest of Sir Francis 
Drake, and an amus- 
ing story is told as 
to how it came to be 
adopted. It appears 
that the sailor as- 
sumed the arms of 
Sir Bernard Drake, 
in which a wyvern is 
the chief charge, and 
the rightful owner 
was so wroth that he 
boxed the offender’s 
ears. Queen Elizabeth interposed and 
granted Sir Francis a new coat and crest, 
the latter consisting of a ship, on the 
rigging of which a wyvern was hung by 
its heels. This addition was doubtless ‘n- 
tended to take a rise out of old Sir 
Bernard, but from his subsequent remarks 
to the Queen it appears that he was quite 
happy so long as his arms were not given 
to any one else. 
The ancient ensign of the Vandals was 
a wyvern with its wings outspread, and its 
tail twisted into a knot—in the language 
of heraldry -- 
“nowed.” In 
the arms, there- 
fore, of the con- 
sorts of our 
kings and 
queens who be- 
longed to Den- 
mark, the 
wyvern makes 
its appearance, 
for instance, in 
those of Anne, 
the wife of 
James I., and 
George, the hus- 
band of Queen 
Anne. 
The concep: 
tion of the dra- 
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WYVERN, 


gon is a very old one, and the many- 
headed hydra is a form derived from 
classical mythology. The monster was the 
off-spring of Typhon and Echidna, and a 
little genealogical table will show its rela- 
tionships :— 





UNICORN, 
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Neptune — Medes 


Tartarus T Terra Chrysoar T Callithoe 








Seebnen = Echidna 
(Agiant with 100 | (A beautiful lady to the 


dragons’ heads) waist, below that, a serpent) 
b LER 
HYDRA CHIMARA — Orthos 


| 
apHInx 


The Hydra is variously represented as 
having nine, fifty, and even a hundred 
heads ; if, as we are told, two heads grew 
where one was cut off unless the wound 
were cauterised, it follows that the num- 
ber would vary from time to time. Heralds 
seem to have found seven quite enough 
for them to depict, and the monster thus 
endowed forms the crest of the Barret 
family. 

Philip II. of Spain, after his marriage 
with Queen Mary, assumed as his device, 
Bellerophon fighting with the Chimera. 
This was symbolical of his intention to 
combat the heresies of England. The 
Chimera, which was the sister of Hydra, 
is depicted with the head of a lion, the 
body of a goat, and the tail of a dragon. 
The reputed offspring of the last monster, 
to wit, the Sphinx, appears in heraldic 
guise. It will be remembered that she 
used to ask the Thebans difficult riddles, 
and devour these unhappy people when 
they could not solve them. At last the 
oracle proclaimed that the Sphinx would 
kill herself if one of her enigmas were 
guessed. The King then offered his 
crown and his sister in marriage to the 
man whe could deliver his country from 
the scourge. The last question asked 
by the Sphinx was: “ What animal walks 
on four legs in the morning, two at noon, 
and three in the evening?” This was 
answered by Oedipus, who explained that 
man crawled on his hands and feet when 
in the morning of life, at the noon of his 
age he walked erect, and in the evening 
of his days he helped himself along with 
a stick. On hearing the solution, the 
Sphinx immediately dashed her head 
against a rock and expired. 

Another imaginary creature which 
figures largely in royal heraldry is the 
unicorn. Two examples of this are the 
supporters of the Scottish arms, while one 
replaced the red dragon of Henry VII. 
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when James I. came to the throne. It is 
noteworthy, however, that in the arms of 
Jane Seymour, by a coincidence, the lion 
and unicorn had previously done royal 
duty together. At a very early period the 
unicorn was borne as a device by the Scot- 
tish kings—“ not only for his strength, 
courage, and particular virtue of his horn 
in dispelling poison (as writers tell us), 
but as the emblem of unconquerable free- 
dom.” 

In Roman times it was said that the 
unicorn could not be taken alive, doubtless 
a good excuse for its non-appearance in 
the arena. There was, however, one way 
found out, as time went on, by which the 
wonderful creature could be captured. 
This depended upon the previous discovery 
that the unicorn was “fond of rarities,” 
and “ particularly attached to chaste per- 
sons.” A handsome young virgin was, 
therefore, left in the haunts of the animal, 
which, as soon as he spied her, approached 
with all reverence, and, immediately lying 
down quietly by her side, went to sleep 
with his head in her lap. The treacherous 
maiden then signed to the hunters, and the 
unsuspecting creature was secured. 

The unicorn became even a religious 
symbol, while chemists and goldsmiths 
adopted it as their sign; the first because 
of the medicinal virtues of the unicorn’s 
horn, the second owing to its great value. 
A Florentine physician has recorded that 
this material sold in the shops for more 
than ten times its weight in gold. The 
import duty in the time of Queen Mary 
was twenty shillings on the ounce, and in 
an inventory of Elizabeth’s jewels (pre- 
served in the library of Pepys), a unicorn’s 
horns forms the first and most important 
item. One of the uses of the ivory was the 
making of knife handles for the tables of 
the great, who used it because it 
“sweated ” upon the approach of poison. 

Whatever may have been the prototype 
of the unicorn itself, there is no doubt that 
the horn, on account of its great length and 
the spiral grooving shown upon it, is the 
tusk of the narwhal, one of the whale-like 
creatures or cetaceans. Two tusks are 
developed at first, but owing to the unsym- 
metrical growth of the head characteristic 
of the animals in question, only one, as a 
rule, grows to any length. 
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The horn of the rhinoceros, the only 
one-horned land mammal, is endowed in 
Irdia with the same wonderful powers, 
and the fact that Pliny describes the 
unicorn as having feet like an elephant 
and the tail of a boar, points to the unicorn 
having had a connection with the rhino- 
ceros in the minds of some. 

The unicorn, as it is represented, looks 
very much more like an antelope, and a 





HARPY, 















































beisa, which by accident has lost one of 
its horns, would make an excellent model 
for the fabulous creature, especially when 
lowering its head and presenting its soli- 
tary weapon towards its adversaries. Bad 
observation even in the case of a perfect 
antelope in a similar position, or the desire 
to endow it with marvellous attributes, may 
have given rise to the imaginary, but in 
a way familiar, beast under consideration. 
Fabulous birds are not very numerous in 
the heraldic aviary, though some which do 
exist have been 
adopted as 
honourable 
hearings, 
owing to their 
supposed 
habits. For in- 
stance, the 
pelican is 
usually bla- 
zoned “in ku 
piety,” that is, 
feeding her 
young ones 
with blood 
from her own 
breast, where- 
as the real 
nourish- 
ment offered to 
them is fish 
from the capa- 
cious pouch 
which hangs 
beneath the 


bill. Of the 
pheenix which, 
like Herodo- 


tus, none of us 
have seen ex- 
cept in a pic- 
ture, we are told by an old writer that it 
lives five hundred years and a little more. 
Such accuracy is surprising, and will 
appear to many somewhat unnecessary. 
Many fables do not speak of the bird (the 
only one of its race) as rising from, its 
ashes, but say that a young one only 
appeared about the time of its sire’s death, 
when it conveyed the remains of its parent 
in a specially constructed egg hollowed out 
from a lump of myrrh, to the temple of 
the sun in Heliopolis. 
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COCKATRICE, 





Early Christian writers hold up the bird 
as showing to men an evident case of re- 
surrection from the dead; according to 
them, the phcenix makes a nest of spices 
in which to die, and from the mouldering 
flesh a worm arises, which grows and 
transforms itself, as the legless maggot 
becomes a winged bee, into a new pheenix. 

Philipp de Thaun explains that the bird 
when about to renew its existence, invokes 
the kind offices of a priest in Heliopolis, 
who places spices upon an altar, and burns 
them. The 
pheenix flies 
into the flames 
and is con- 
sumed, and it 
is from the 
ashes that the 
“verment ” al- 
ready alluded 
to, springs up, 
the whole pro- 
cess extending 
over three 


days. Then, 
when it had 
been _ blessed, 


the regene- 
rated pheenix 
betook its gold 
and crimson 
self to its 
old haunts. 

It seems 
strange, but so 
recently as the 
year 1840, a 
celebrated 
scholar at Ox- 
ford Univer- 
sity seriously 
believed in the 
existence of the phoenix. The bird, de- 
picted as arising from flames, formed the 
badge of Jane Seymour, and her son 
Edward VI., in allusion to her dying at 
his birth, added the motto of mascitur ut 
alter to the device, and gave it to his 
maternal relatives. It is still the crest of 
the St. Maurs to which family the Duke 
of Somerset belongs. 

The pheenix was a favourite sign among 
¢ pothecaries, and one is to be seen to-day 
ever a chemist’s shop in Bury Street, 
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Bloomsbury. Most aptly, one of the old 
insurance companies set up business under 
the title of the phoenix; the familiar de- 
vice was placed upon the leaden marks 
above the numbers of the policies, which, 
when these has been issued, wer: fixed 
upon the fronts of the houses insured. The 
cbject of the marks, as was pointed out by 
the writer in a _ previous article upon 
“ Signs,” was to enable the private firemen 
cf the company which made them, to 
identify, during a fire, the property which 
it was their special business to protect. 

The cockatrice, a basilisk before which 
all the serpents fled and which slew with 
a glance of its eye, was an emblem which 
the most doughty warrior might well be 
proud to use. There were said to be some 
three or four kinds of these monsters, an‘ 
one of the most remarkable which has been 
figured by ancient chroniclers has a scaly 
body and tail, a cock’s head with a crown 
upon it, and no less than four pairs of 
bird-like legs. The heraldic cockatrice is 
a clever conventionalized mixture of cock 
end serpent, its tail ending in a,barb like 
that of Mephistopheles or the race cf 
dragons. It is differentiated by heralds 
from the basilisk proper, the caudal ap- 
pendage of which terminates in a dragon’s 
head. 

One ancient physician of a_ sceptical 
turn of mind asked how it was that anyone 
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had seen a cockatrice if the creature could 
kill with a glance of its eye. To this %t 
may be answered that hunters of this dan- 
gerous being armed themselves with 
mirrors, and the monster having his deadly 
glare reflected back upon his own body, 
found himself “hoist with his own petard,” 
and straightway succumbed. 

Another writer, though objecting to most 
of the stories about the basilisk, still takes 
considerable trouble to defend the one re- 
garding the powers of its eye’ In the 
course of a long and quaint e2rgument 
upon the subject he says: “ What uncer- 
tainty soever there be in the effect, there 
is no improbability in the relation. For if 
plagues or pestilential atoms have been 
conveyed in the air from different regions; 
if men at a distance have infected each 
other ; if the shadows of some trees Le 
noxious ; if torpedoes deliver their opium at 
a distance and stupefy beyond themselves ; 
we cannot reasonably deny that (besides 
gross and restrained poisons requiring con- 
tiguity unto their actions) there may pro- 
ceed from subtiller seeds more agile 
emanations which contemn these laws and 
invade at a distance unexpected.” 

African travellers, we learn, used to 
carry with them “cocks” as a specific 
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against cockatrices, for on hearing one of 
the former crow, the latter immediately 
expired. It must not be forgotten, either, 
that one animal, the weasel, was proof 
against the dagger-like glances of the 
basilisk, just as there was a single plant, 
to wit, rue, which the monster could not 
wither. If the weasel found himself get- 
ting the worst of it in a fight with a 
basilisk, he straightway retired for a 
moment from the fray, and having eaten 
some rue, which was always handy, was 
able to presevere and 
in the end slay his 
opponent. Hence, if 
a basilisk’s den was 
discovered, it was 
only necessary to 
turn a weasel into it, 
and the death of the 
owner was a fore- 
gone conclusion. 


: —f 
The origin of the EAS tf 
cockatrice is equally 


delightful as a piece 
of almost pure imag- 
ination. It sprang, 
according to the old 
writers on natural 
history, from the egg 
of a cock, laid when 
the bird was over 
seven years old, and 
hatched by a toad 
(or serpent), which 
watched for and 
secured the egg. 
There is, neverthe- 
less, a good explana- ie 
tion of the belief 

that cocks lay eggs. 
Very old hens occa- 
sionally assume male 
plumage and it is recorded that such birds 
tay small eggs. Very probably it was an 
abnormality of the kind indicated which 
at Basle in 1474 was convicted, condemned 
and with its egg burned at the stake as a 
sorcerer. 

We must again go back to mythology for 
the history of the harpy, which appears in 
heraldry as a vulture with the face and 
breasts of a virgin. The Harpies, of which 
there were three, were the daughters of 
Neptune and Terra, and are described as 
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being winged monsters with the face of a 
woman, the body of a vulture, and having 
their feet and fingers armed with sharp 
claws. It will be remembered that they 
plundered Afneas when on his way to 
taly. One of their objectionable pecu- 
liarities was that they emitted an infectious 
smell, though what is quite meant by this 
expressive phrase it is not easy to deter- 
mine. A pair of harpies occur as sup- 
porters on the seal of Thomas Hoo, of the 
date 1481. In Huntingdon Church is a 
coat of arms bear- 
ing the same crea- 
ture which, with its 
wings displayed, is 
seen also in that of 
Nuremberg. 

Here may also be 
mentioned the satyr 
and the centaur. 
The latter, known 
also as the saggi- 
tarius, has been used 
as an astronomical 
emblem, and was the 
badge of our King 
Stephen, who en- 
tered this country 
when the sun was in 
that sign. Toe 
statement that thre 
of these creatures 
were worn on the 
coat-of-arms of this 
sovereign has been 
contradicted, but it 
is interesfing to note 
that in a figure of 
his supposed shield, 
the charges are half 
man, half lion. They 
differ, there- 
fore, from the centaurs of the ancient 
classics, which were, instead, half man, 
half horse, and the simple and likety 
origin of which is to be looked for in the 
imagination of primitive people, to whom 
the sight of a man riding on horsebak 
was entirely new. 

One of the crests of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne is a centaur, derived from his 
ancestor, the celebrated astronomer, Sir 
William Petty, by whom it was most aptly 
assumed. 
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The mermaid and merman (or siren and 
triton), as they are depicted, have pro- 
bably some connection with the sea gods 
and goddess of old, but there is little 
doubt that a marine mammal, the manatee, 
has led to the belief in the existence: of 
creatures half fish, half human being. 

The animal has a roundish head, which 
at a distance as it appears above the water 
might easily be mistaken for that of a 
man. The female holds its young one 
to its breast with its 
fore limb, very much 
as a woman would 
nurse a baby, while 
the hind limbs are 
spread out like the 
tail of a fish at the 
end of a_ taper- 
ing body. Mermaids 
form the decoration 
on the collar of Lord 
Berkeley on the brass 
erected to his 
memory in 1392 at 
Wooton-under-Edge. 
One of these fish 
maidens was the 
right supporter of 
Sir Walter Scott's 
coat - of - arms; an- 
other with her comb 
and mirror forms the 
crest of Lord Byron, 
as well as that of 
Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh; in fact, 
mermaids and mer- 
men are by no means 
rare among the ar- 
morial bearings of 
our nobility. 

On the Continent 
the mermaid is sometimes given two tails 
or endowed with wings,-and would come 
into the category of angels, cherubs, and 
seraphim, which we shall not consider 
here. Under the name of melusine a kind 
of siren or mermaid figures on the shield 
of the House of Lusignan, and recalls an 
interesting story : 

A fairy named Melusina was by some 
spell compelled to assume, on Saturdays, a 
form like that of Echnida of old, and be- 
come half woman, half serpent. A knight, 





ILLUSTRATION OF DIMIDIATION 
OF CHARGES. 


finding her in the forest, married her, and, 
though she had several children, she 
managed for a long time that no one of 
her family should see her on Saturday. 
Her husband’s curiosity caused him at last 
to enter her apartments on that day. She 
immediately flew out of the window of 
the castle of Lusignan and for ever lost 
all hope of the soul with which she might, 
through her union with a Christian, have 
become endowed. Melusina, however, still 
watched over the for- 
tunes of the house, 
and three days te- 
fore the death of 
the Seigneur or any 
member of his 
family, she was seen 
upon the rampants 
weeping and lament- 
ing. 

Up to the present 
we have considered 
such members of ihe 
heraldic menagerie 
as have been derived, 
more or less, from 
fables. Heraldry 
itself is responsible, 
however, for some 
others of the marvel- 
lous creations which 
from time to time 
we meet. The lion 
of heraldry is not by 
any means exactly 
like the king of 
beasts as he occurs 
in his native haunts 
or even.in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens. In 
the same way .he 
“heraldic tiger” is a 
still more remarkable variety, which is 
differentiated by heralds from the natural 
tiger, also used as an armorial bearing. 
The “ heraldic antelope,” which is shown in 
an illustration, is another casein point, 
and may be described. as an imaginary 
animal with a body like a stag’s, with a 
unicorn’s tail, a tusk issuing from the tip 
of its nose, a row of tufts of hair on the 
back of its neck, and similar ornaments on 
its tail and thighs. 

We have alluded to monsters made up 
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from the parts of various animals inti- 
mately connected with the religious be- 
liefs of the ancients, but others no less 
remarkable appear to have sprung from 
a method of uniting the shields, which for 
a time prevailed in the early days of 
heraldry. Instead of the charges from 
gach being placed on separate halves of 
the new shield, this was represented as 
made up of the right half of one original 
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coat, and the left portion of the other, so 
that the charges appeared cut through the 
middle. 

In the illustration on page 573 we show 
the result of dimidiating two shields in 
this way. The arms of England bearing 
three lions have been combined with those 
of the Borough of Great Yarn.outh, which 
bears three fishes. The carved coat 
actually exists in Yarmouth Church, and 
the way in which we may by a little im- 
provement obtain a lion-poisson or sea- 
lion, is indicated in the crest placed above 
the shield, but to which it does not belong. 

It is possible that the interesting com- 
bination which goes by the name of gry- 
phon, or griffin, has been similarly made 
by combining shields which bear respec- 
tively a lion or an eagle. Scme authors 
suggest, however, that it is a descendant of 
suu.e Assyrian monsters. We must not 
forge: to mention that the male does not 
possess any wings, though it is always 
adorned with rays of gold which issue 
from various parts of the body. One ot 
these male griffins formed a supporter of 
the arms of the unfortunate Anne Boleyn. 
Our example of the female animal is the 
chief charge in the coat of the Earl of 
Darnley. 

The spread eagle, as it is commonly 
called, or more properly an eagle with two 
heads displayed, is by no means uncom- 
mon in this country, and has arisen in 
several well-known cases from a combina- 
tion of two shields. One need only recall 
the “eagles” of the Roman legions in 
pointing out how the king of birds has 
long been as honourable a bearing as the 
lion, the king of beasts. 

The Earl of Glasgow has a double- 
headed eagle for his crest, and the Earls 
of Denbigh and Cowper wear one on their 
coats-of-arms. Those of our peers who are 
princes of the Holy Roman Empire have 
their arms borne on the breast of a double- 
headed eagle, and these strange birds are 
common in the royal arms of Continental 
countries. Germany obtained one of her 
eagles by adding the arms of Roumania 
to her own. 

Coming back to England, it is interest- 
ing to note that the spread eagle was a 
favourite sign. The father of Milton, a 
scrivener, lived at the Sign of the Sprea] 
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Eagle (taken from his own arms), in 
Cheapside, where the famous poet was 
born. The house was burnt down at the 
time of the Great Fire, but possibly its 
memory is preserved by Black Spread 
Eagle Court. Through the dimidation of 
various coats we may have also obtained 
the lion-dragon, sea-horse, and ram-eagle, 
which explain themselves. Other charges 
which have been known to occur are the 
nependis, or ape-dog, and the homocane, 
half child, half spaniel dog. 

The ass-bittern, borne by Mr. Asbitter, 
was made for the occasion, one would 
think, and recalls those numerous bearings 
known as rebuses, which are punning allu- 
sions to the owner’s name. 

There are one or two further marvels 
that call for mention. The first of these is 
the sea-dog, drawn like the old-fashioned 
talbot, which is common in heraldry, but 
covered with scales, with webbed feet, a 
tail like a beaver, and a scalloped fin run- 
ning down the back. 

The opinicus adopted by the Company 
of Barber Surgeons as their crest, has the 
body and legs of a lion, the tail of a 
camel, and the head and wings of an eagle, 
anc may have originated from some chance 
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composition. As figured, it has distinct 
characteristics. This cannot, however, be 
said of the enfield, the crest of the 
O’Kelly family as depicted by heralds, 
and it must be allowed that it is a hard 
task to combine in such a way as to main- 
tain their individuality the head of a fox, 
the chest of an elephant, the mane of a 
horse, the fore-legs of an eagle, the body 
ot a greyhound, and the tail of a lizard. 

















































































HE Reverend Richard Carhessa lin- 

gered at his bedroom window gazing 
into the clear night and thinking of by- 
gone days. ‘The upper sash was pushed 
down, and he leaned slightly forward with 
his arms folded on the woodwork. Now 
and then he bowed his head gently, almost 
as if he prayed. There was no motion in 
the pleasant temperate air, and the evening 
was luminous with a multitude of stars 
that blinked cheerfully in a cloudless 
heaven. The hoot of a distant circling 
owl, and the flutter of a passing bat were 
startling noises. In the dead silence one 
might have hearkened for the spinning of 
the world. 

On either hand the dark projecting 
wings of the house shut in an old formal 
garden which sloped in many terraces to- 
wards a park, where tall elm trees in 
groups made a misty lower darkness. 
Beyond these, a solitary light still glim- 
mered from his rectory, like a watchful 
eye under the gable; and, as he listened, 
the chime struck twelve—slowly and melo- 
diously—in the distant tower of his 
church, seen faintly outlined against the 
lighter sky where the moon would shortly 
rise. 

He was happy, with the contentment 
of a fine and kindly soul, and the peace 
and beauty of the night filled him with a 
humble thankfulness; but his thoughts 
wandered back through the half forgotten 
seasons of twenty years ago, and brought, 
fresh from their warmer blooded days, 
those tender, half painful, half pleasant 
memories and regrets that leave a catch 
in the throat and dimness in the eyes. 

It was only—he was wont to say—by 
the light of the stars on lonely, windless 
nights that a man saw himself and his life 
in true perspective. 

“Twenty years ago” bridges an interval 
beyond description in the life of a man 
who has seen not many more than twice 
that number pass. 
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By HAROLD ISMAY 








It took the Rector back to crowded life 
in the old grey city by the Isis—his 
University ; when he was “ Dicky C.” (a 
name to conjure with) to a score or so of 
cheerful friends, and an unnumbered tur- 
moil of acquaintances. Pleasant days, 
sometimes odd days of work, days of forty- 
minute hours, days of jolly fellowship that 
wore to memorable nights, but days, alas, 
of but little apparent profit to “ Dicky C.” 

But there, at least, he had left his care- 
less youth behind ; and, with a few bills 
still unpaid, the barest of pass degrees, a 
still sound digestion, an easy conscience, 
and tweive hundred pounds or so to his 
credit at his bankers, turned his thoughts 
hopefully to carving a career in the world. 

The nursing of vain regrets was not one 
of Dicky’s failings. He had enjoyed— 
as he would have phrased it—a thundering 
good time; and, if his golden hours had 
been, in a sense, wasted, a peevish con- 
science was not now going to mend the 
matter. His business was to find good 
omens in the present, to rest content that 
the past had been so pleasant and no 
worse, to work with one aim, and stand 
ready to clutch the skirts of chance at their 
slightest flutter. In truth the little known 
world behind the hills seemed full of rosy 
possibilities to a good fellow who had the 
werewithal to command them. 

“Dicky C.” may have been a thorn in 
the side of authority, a rioter on occasion 
—and that occasion often slight—and not 
notorious for an unvaryingly abstem‘ous 
habit ; but he had at least no mean faults, 
and even those who looked most askance 
at his careless way of life admitted that 
he was a good fellow at bottom, and—in 
their own damning, wiseacre phrase—no 
one’s enemy but his own. 

Even a general popularity, which no 
one of account either envied or questioned, 
had its disadvantage; and, if it made 
excuse for some, led him easy hearted int 
a mult.tude of little sins—amiable weak- 
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nesses. Dicky, who liked everyone, was 
by nature easy and obliging, and tender 
to the feelings even of the despised—a 
virtue for his years rare enough to be 
remarkable. He was, further, consistently 
cheerful, and though famous in his circle 
for a few excellent songs, preferred to 
applaud worse performers. 

He told a few good tales, and if there 
were some amongst them strange to the 
drawing room, there was not one that 
might not be decently whispered on the 
mat. Others gained a better conceit of 
themselves in his company—albeit he had 
2 knack of effacing himself until a critical 
moment, that nowadays would be worth an 
economy of a thousand a year to an 
aspiring hostess. 

Born of a very good West country 
family, Richard Carhessa inherited a 
Cornishman’s natural love of sport, and a 
Cornish hot temper, which, in his case, 
however, but rarely showed its horns, 
and could forgive freely if it did not make 
instant reprisal. He could talk and laugh 
with the loudest, yet had the rare gift of 
real silence on occasion ; and when he had 
weakened to irritability or a mean action, 
he was of a surety before long acutely and 
practically conscious of his fall. 

Altogether he was a very human good 
fellow, with a healthy aspect of mind 
towards womankind, and a natural tender- 
ness for the good in his fellow men, which 
qualities, joined to a profound, if distant, 
belief in his Maker, proved in later days 
the saving of him. 

When the time came for him to try his 
wings, Dicky, an orphan, took council with 
himself, and certain distant relations, who, 
having no wish to be bothered with his 
affairs, even if they liked the boy, readily 
fell in with his ideas. 

A discriminating friend might have 
warned him against a profession that deals 
so much in subtleties and crooked ways of 
thought as does the law; for if he dis- 
played some qualities which gave promise 
of forensic successes, he had others, 
equally prominent, which marked him pre- 
destined to failure. 

To do him justice, he forsook to a great 
extent his old casual ways, and tried hard, 
if vaguely, to dig for the foundations of 
that great practice at the bar, which was to 
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show Richard Carhessa’s true quality to 
the world. 

But friends and acquaintances still 
circled round “ Dicky C.”; and London 
proved a fine place for spending, but a 
terribly hard one in which to work. The 
twelve hundred pounds which had loomed 
so large a sum to his inexperience, 
dwindled horribly from month to month, 
whilst the prospect of success, and a re- 
plenished purse, became no brighter. In 
real alarm he at last looked back remorse- 
fully on wasted days and wasteful nights, 
to find that the ugly realities of life were 
at his elbow. “Hulloa! ‘Dicky C.” 
became a nightmare to him. 

When the bubble burst, he hung his 
head at his folly and imprudence, foolishly 
forsook his friends, and spent—none quite 
knew how—three months of dreadful 
days. 

At length, being squarely built, athletic 
of habit, and still reasonably sound in 
health, and having known great hunger 
without hope of a meal, and utter weari- 
ness with no prospect of a bed, he mentallv 
buried the old Dicky, with his memories, 
hopes, and failings, and was reborn— 
sobered and abashed, but cheerful still—- 
as Private William Thompson, number two 
thousand and eight of her Majesty’s Foot 
Guards. 

In later years he used to say that the 
period of eighteen months during which 
he served his country with credit in that’ 
station, and the black weeks which went 
before it, were, to a man who, with God’s 
help, could find good still in disappoint- 
ment, shame, and a weary life, thie finest 
theological training imaginable. 

To a sensitive fellow of his upbringing 
it was the ordeal by fire. But in Dicky’s 
composition there was fortunately much 
real gold, which but shone the brighter 
when the dross was burnt away. 

The experience left him quicker than 
ever to see good in others, with a heart 
in which unquestioning sympathy and 
kindliness had become true nature, and a 
mind turned to higher ideals of life and 
duty than in the past he would have 
thought possible in this world of shifty 
conveniences. 

When his regeneration was completed 
a windfall of a few thousand pounds came 
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(as he firmly believed) to help him on the 
new way of life for which he had been 
fitted. His path was now clear, and 
much regretted, and not a little regretting, 
he said good-bye to his comrades of the 
ranks, and set himself in earnest to pre- 
pare for holy orders. 


The tale of his labours for ten or twelve . 


very long years is still told and retold in 
the grimy, hopeless streets and squalid 
homes of two great poverty-and-crime- 
stricken riverside parishes. They were 
years of the very best work a parson could 
do; unbigoted, strenuous, gentle, firm, and 
utterly self-sacrificing ; but the limit of his 
body’s endurance was reached and passed 
whilst his spirit was still unbroken; and 
almost by kindly force he was removed by 
his friends to the ease and retirement of a 
quiet country parish. 

In this good work a prominent and 
noisy part had been taken by a certain 
retired general officer of honourable ser- 
vice, Sir Frar<ci3; Pardoe, lord of the 
Manor of Newstead Stoke, owner of two- 
thirds of the acres within a radius of a 
mile, and three-fourths of the village, and 
a warm-hearted crotchety autocrat of the 
country side. 

Young Spencer Pardoe had been a 
friendly scapegrace with Dicky in his 
Oxford days, and even then his keen- 
sighted father had formed no small 
opinion of the real quality of. his son’s 
companion. Brought, by chance, into con- 
tact with him later on, when Dicky was 
working eighteen hours a day for the souls 
and bodies of ten thousand slatternly 
parishioners, he had discovered under his 
cloth one of the best fellows who ever 
stepped, and such an opinion with Sir 
Francis was neither lightly formed nor 
quickly altered. 

When the good old fellow’s interest and 
sympathy were aroused he was not a man 
te do things by halves ; and, after being of 
great help to the struggling parson in all 
sorts of ways, obvious and odd, he was the 
first and most eager to insist on his retreat 
from a battle which had obviously worn 
out his endurance. 

About this time the living of Newstead 
Stoke providentially became vacant, and 
there Dicky was accordingly installed, in 
much comfort of body and sore distress of 
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mind. Time, however, had reconciled him 
to the necessity, the busy habit was for- 
gotten, his anxious mind at rest, and he 
was now as much part and parcel of the 
place as his friend and patron, or the aged 
clerk, who had seen four Vicars come and 
go before his ideal ascended the pulpit. 

The Reverend Richard was still a 
bachelor ; and since he was in fact still 
none other than the Dicky of old days 
grown wiser with his years, he had long 
since taken his proper place in the hearts 
of his parishioners, and ceased to be on the 
footing of «a mere guest at the Manor 
House. His room stood always ready for 
occupation, and he slept and worked either 
there or at his own Vicarage, as slight con- 
venience moved him. 

On this fine evening he had stirred the 
hearts of his most placid congregation by 
his sermon, had dined and sat late with 
the General and his son—discussing men 
and ideas in his own amiable and cheery 
manner ; and now, touched by the beauty 
of the night, still lingered in thought be- 
fore he sought rest. 

The room was in semi-darkness, and as 
the clock ceased chiming, he looked once 
more at the distant light, and then turned 
thoughtfully from the window. Even as 
he did so his attention was arrested. ‘His 
quick eye caught something in motion high 
up on the parapet of the projecting wing 
on his left hand, and he paused instantly 
at attention. 

There, outlined against the sky, was a 
blurr of many angled roof and chimneys. 
The moon in a few minutes would be above 
the horizon, and in the increasing light 
details were becoming clearer to the eye. 
Something half in darkness and half 
against a lighter background had moved 
slowly forwards for the length of a tall 
man, stopped, and again betaken itself to 
motion. 

It seemed to creep with care and diffi- 
culty, and as the faint sound reached him 
of a slip, and the fall of fragments on a 
paved terrace far below, the Reverend 
Richard’s pulse quickened. The figure 
was evidently human, and his astonishment 
gave way to an anxious curiosity. 

Who could this be prowling dangerously 
by night on his host’s parapets—and for 
what purpose ? 
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“* Dicky C.’ by all that’s damnable,” ejaculated the burglar. 








Now the figure seemed to crouch, busied 
for a breathing space in the darker angle 
of a chimney, which, rising flush from the 
wall, partly barred its progress. There 
was a soft flap against the building below 
as if a rope had unrolled and fallen, and, 
without further hesitation, the intruder slid 
over the parapet and commenced de- 
liberately to descend. 

Evidently some daring and athletic 
criminal had crossed the roof from the 
other side, where lower lean-to buildings 
gave a possible access, and now intended 
to enter the house from above, through 
some unguarded window. 

“The small library,” murmured the 
watcher to himself, identifying the ex- 
terior of the room in which he had passed 
the evening, “and I believe we left a 
window partly open. Room still warm. 
Horrible.” 

In a moment it flashed across his mind 
that the marauder, whoever he was, must 
be well aware of the arrangement of the 
house and the ways of its inhabitants, and 
with this advantage, had laid his plans 
circumspectly. 

In the very room he would enter no 
mean spoil lay easy to his hands. By the 
fireplace was an old-fashioned safe let 
into the wall, and protected only by painted 
wood doors, like those of a cupboard, and 
in this insecure keeping were left a col- 
lection of jewels that had been the pride 
of kindly old Lady Pardoe, the medals 
and orders and certain valuable trinkets 
belonging to her husband, and sundry 
articles of gold and silver plate, esteemed 
too precious for the ordinary keeping of 
the butler’s pantry below. 

In a very convenient and portable form 
some thousands of pounds lay ready for 
the enterprising scoundrel, who even now 
was finding a foothold on the window sill ; 
for the Rector shrewdly guessed that the 
flimsy safe in which his friend placed 
reliance would, against the methods of a 
modern criminal, avail as little as a band- 
box. 

“Dicky C.” was no coward, and had a 
way of acting with determination, and on 
his own responsibility, when occasion 
called. 

He was one of those who have the 
woman’s commoner gift of coming to an 
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often correct decision without analysis or 
second thought—more by intuition than 
any conscious process of reasoning; and, 
in nine cases out of ten, he used to say, he 
would rather see a thing through alone 
than be distracted from his end by doubt- 
ful assistance. 

So soon as he was assured that the in- 
truder had entered, he withdrew from the 
window, noiselessiy pulled the curtains 
together across it, secured them with two 
pins taken from the flap of his waistcoat, 
sought matches from his bedside, and lit 
his two candles. 

When the light was sufficient he looked 
carefully at his watch. 

“T will give the fellow a quarter of an 
hour’s law,” he said to himself, “ and then 
T shall take him red-handed.” 

He laid the watch down, and mechani- 
cally dropped the heavy chain in close 
circles round it as he stared at the motion- 
less candle flames. To himself, or the 
risk of his adventure, he gave, in truth, 
little concern; but rather speculated 
vaguely as to the kind of fellow creature 
he might find below. During his East 
End labours he had cultivated something 
more than a nodding acquaintance with 
the criminal classes, had been in fact on 
terms of intimacy with not a few who were 
men of fame and standing in their circle. 
But familiarity had bred more pity than 
contempt, and he had learnt neither fear 
nor despair of almost the worst of them. 
He even felt a queer pleasure—which he 
would have been inclined to disavow—in 
this incident which broke, somewhat 
startlingly, on the happy monotony of his 
existence. 

Taking up a book from the table, he 
crossed the room on tiptoe, openec the door 
for a few inches, and listened intently. 
The corridor was in semi-darkness, and 
nothing broke the silence in the house but 
a distant occasional snore from the direc- 
tion of the General’s room, and the 
measured tick-tock of an old timepiece 
marking the slow passage of the night 
from an angle of the wall near the head of 
the staircase. 

This had been repeated a dozen times 
before he drew back, reached for a chair 
that stood behind him, and placing it con- 
veniently by the doorway, sat down and 
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composed himself to read, bravely 
oblivious to the steady draught which stole 
through the opening a foot from his ear. 

Tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock had run 
through the hundreds‘almost to a thousand 
solemn repetitions, and his eyes were still 
fixed on the book whose many marked 
passages showed his previous interest. At 
length he carefully inserted a marking 
slip, closed the volume, and rose to replace 
it. 

He glanced again at his watch as he did 
so, nodded to himself sagaciously, and 
drawing on an old pair of soft leather 
tennis shoes, buttoned his coat tightly to 
the throat, opened the door inch by inch 
and slid noiselessly into the corridor. 

A kind of diffused grey light came in- 
directly from distant windows, enabling 
him to make his way without hesitation to 
the landing on his right, where a tall 
window, reaching from floor to ceiling, and 
but partly curtained, let in by now a thin, 
uncanny streak of moonlight. There he 
waited for a brief space in the shadow, 
with his head turned and ears alert to catch 
the slightest sound from below. A 
muffled grating noise, seemingly very far 
off, came from the direction of the small 
library, the door of which opened almost 
at the foot of the short staircase, which, 
from where he stood, led down, with one 
turn at a small square landing, to a second 
long corridor. 

Tick-tock, tick-tock beat the solemn 
pendulum in its wooden case at his elbow, 
to remind him that the minutes of a new 
day were going ; and, with a sudden resolu- 
tion, he stepped, his elbow by the wall, 
lightly and quickly to the landing beneath 
him, and thence, véry cautiously, by slow 
movements between listening pauses, made 
his way to the very threshold of the room 
he was seeking. 

The door stood a little ajar, and a faint 
light other than that of the moon was 
visible within. Through the opening a 
curious smell of hot metal caught his 
nostrils unpleasantly. The sounds of 
cautious working ceased, there came a 
faint shuffling and scraping noise, and 
someone cleared his throat in a smothered 
way not far from the other side of the 
door. 

The Rector stood motionless on the mat, 


his muscles tense, and a set frown of 
attention wrinkling his forehead. His 
heart was beating perceptibly, and he was 
seized with a certain nervous hesitation 
that yet was hardly akin to fear. 

Sixty seconds passed, sixty more. Tick- 
tock, continued the warning from above 
with even more startling clearness. Then, 
with a preliminary whirring noise, thé 
clock struck the half hour on a sounding 
gong; and, as if at a given signal, he 
straightened himself, opened the door 
steadily, and stepped into the room with 
his head thrown back. 

There was a scuffle and smothered 
exclamation, a dark figure near the fire- 
place snatched a bullseye lantern, turned it 
full on him, and crouched alert for attack 
or defence. 

Dazzled for a moment the intruder stood 
helpless. For five heart beats there was a 
dead silence, and then he found his 
tongue. 

“My good fellow,” he commenced 
quietly, and without a shake in his voice, 
“what on earth ad 

The burglar leaned forward, and a 
curious inarticulate noise came from his 
throat. For a moment he seemed to stare 
speechless. Then suddenly opening the 
lantern, he placed it on the table beside 
him, and sank into a chair. 

“*Dicky C.’ by all that’s damnable!” 


* he ejaculated in a low voice. 


As the Rector peered at him the broader 
circle of light fell on a pale but by no 
means ill-looking face, a face with a 
straight cut nose, a well formed, if narrow, 
jaw, and an arched forehead of good 
width above the temples. A weak face in 
some essentials, but the face, without 
doubt, of a man of thought and refinement. 
A kindly enough face, whose wide set, 
clear grey eyes looked up at him with a 
curious expression at once humorous and 
dismayed. 

Carhessa’s brows drew together over his 
hooked nose. He took a step forward 
and scrutinized the other intently. 

“ Good God,” he said, under his breath, 
“Paulet! Paul! My dear fellow. You! 
What on earth are you doing here?” 

Without moving his eyes the man 
addressed jerked his hand with an expres- 
sive gesture towards the open safe on his 
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right, slightly shrugging his shoulders, as 
if to say, “My dear Dicky, are words 
needed ?” 

The cther still stared. 

“I wonder if I am dreaming, Paul. 
You are yourself I suppose?” he said 
after a pause. 

“IT am sorry to say that there is no 
doubt of it, Dicky,” answered the dis- 
comfited burglar, with a slight grimace. 

“ And how long is it since we met?” 

“Ten years or more, I should say, and 
those very long ones. Our ways parted 
‘arly. They meet strangely.” 

The Rector made no answer, and for a 
breathing space the two men looked at one 
another in silence. 

“Well, Dicky !” 

The Rector started, like a man who had 
been slightly stunned and recovers his 
faculties with an effort. 

“ A moment, Paul,” he answered over his 
shoulder as he silently closed the door, 
and, walking to the open window, drew 
and adjusted the curtains over it. 

“But however they meet I am glad. 
Have you a match, Paul?” he continued, 
in a most matter of fact tone, as he 
returned. 

The other, who had been watching his 
movements with a strange expression, 
silently handed him a box, which he in- 
spected for a moment curiously. 

“They are of the kind called silent,” 
explained his friend, “and expensive 
frauds for a poor man.” 4 

The Rector glanced at him quickly. 

“Then we will have more light on the 
scene. Surely it is worth it,” he said, as 
he lit the lamp on the table, carefully 
adjusted the wicks, sat down, and crossed 
his legs in an easy attitude. 

The other regarded him with a look in 
which admiration and liking struggled 
with annoyance. 

“Dicky,” he said, suddenly, after a 
strained silence, “upon my word I don't 
know whether to laugh or cry. For 
heaven’s sake tell me.” 

“Laugh first at meeting an old friend 
thus unexpectedly, I should say,” answered 
the Rector in measured tones, “and cry 
afterwards, if you must, at the manner of 
the meeting, though by no means at the 
fact.” 
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“A friend?” 

“Most certainly. Why should you ask 
that?” 

The tone carried conviction. 

“Sorry, Dicky; I should have known 
better since I fancied I knew you of old. 
But that being so, my dear chap, do be 
more yourself and less the.parson.” 

The Rector frowned. 

“TI am sorry,” answered his friend, 
quickly; “the years change a man, I 
know.” 

“Only for the better if he is wise.” 

The burglar made a grimace. 

“But, my dear fellow,” the Rector con- 
tinued without a pause, “I will not preach, 
nor, believe me, have I the least inclination 
towards it. You know I am a friend, 
Paul, and all I wish is to be of help to 
you, for you are yourself at heart still, of 
course, even if you are occupied in strange 
business for the time being.” 

“Strange business indeed. Oh, Dicky, 
in what a questionable form I meet you. 
Hang it, go away, if you will not do your 
obvious duty, and at least let me depart in 
peace.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” came the sharp 
reply, “and tell me what it all means.” 

“ Dicky,” answered the other, looking at 
him kindly, “in truth you have not altered. 
Did you come down alone, without raising 
the others in the house?” he continued, 
with an inflection that insisted on reply. 

“ Ves.” 

“Not by chance?” 

“ No.” 

“Nor knowing whom you might find 
here?” 

“ My dear fellow,” answered the Rector, 
with an almost impatient manner, “ how 
on earth was I to know who was fool 
enough to risk his neck on that roof, or 
his liberty here.” 

“ Ah,” said the other, thoughtfully, with- 
Out noticing the interruption. Between 
the two there was a world of meaning in 
the slow exclamation. 

“Anything more to ask before I 
begin?” queried Dicky, civilly. 

“Not much. Are we likely to remain 
undisturbed for another twenty minutes? ” 

“For the rest of the night I should 
say ; but I am not so young as I was, and 
a little tired and shaken even now.” 
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“Then, Dicky, could you give me a 
cigar.” 

The burglars eyes twinkled at the 
frown which wrinkled, for a moment, his 
friend’s forehead. It passed as quickly 
as a blurr of breath from polished steel. 

“ Certainly,” answered the Rector, after 
a moment’s hesitation, “ and a whiskey and 
soda even, if you would care for one.” 

“ Ah, Dicky !” exclaimed the other, with 
admiration in his tones, “ those are exactly 
the two things I do most need, for I am 
knocked endways by this encounter, if you 
are not.” 

“T am,” said the Samaritan, almost 
meekly, as he rose and sought the cup- 
board. “And so, for the sake of old 
times and present inclination, I will have 
the same myself. Confound it, Paul, 
what a pity!” he continued, as he placed 
the decanter on the table and sought a 
full syphon from the window seat. 
“Money, brains, friends, good nature! 
That it should have come to this!” 

“ Kismet, Dicky. What was to be, is, I 
suppose,” answered the other, with a 
shrug of his shoulders. 

“Which, being interpreted, is sheer 
nonsense. Circumstances twist the weak 
man, whilst the strong one takes them 
by the-tail and forces them in his own 
direction.” 

“Evidently I 
strength.” 

“You do not know where to look for it 
you mean,” answered the Rector, looking 
intently at his friend. “But I will let 
you off for the present, Paul; this is no 
occasion for moralising.” 

“ Certainly not,” said the other with con- 
viction, between appreciative puffs of his 
cigar, the very aroma of which seemed to 
put him on a footing of more equal 
respectability. 

“Then let us come to facts. Explain 
to me briefly how things have so far gone 
wrong with you, and to-morrow we will 
lay our heads together, and see what can 
be done towards righting them.” 

“Briefly? That is not easily done, but 
I will try, though I could write a dozen 
chapters of analysis on the subject. It is 
the multitude of little causes and small 

_weaknesses that destroy us, my dear 
Dicky, rather than the few prominent and 
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more tangible. However, that can wait, as 
you say, until to-morrow. Have you ever 
visited Spanish-speaking countries? 
Matana—to-morrow. You will at least 
have learnt that much of the language if 
you have. It is the secret of decadence of 
Spain, and of the downfall of many 
fellows of my kidney.” 

“Keep to the point for heaven’s sake, 
Paul,” interrupted the Rector, fidgetting in 
his chair. 

“Very well, I will be as succinct as a 
yellow press headline; but when a 
thousand accidents of temper and environ- 
ment have united to force a man from the 
straight path, how can he say why or 
wherefore in the time it would take to dis- 
cuss yesterdays weather? Hear me! 
Why the very introduction is long-winded.” 

“Paul, Paul, why persecutest thou 
me?” said the Rector, irreverently, with 
a deprecating smile. 

“ Be patient ; and first let me say—don’t 
shy—that what I heard of you five years 
ago was evidently true. No one but a kind 
of saint could carry a nerve such as yours. 
Be quiet, Dicky,” he added quickly, as the 
other made a motion of protest. 

“I am here to commit a felony, which, 
if I explain, I do not attempt to excuse. 
Selfishness, the root of all evil, is no doubt 
at the bottom of it, and I suppose I suffer 
from general atrophy of the conventional 
moral qualities. I got as little from 
Oxford as you did, and lacked the 
capacity to make good use of even what I 
had. With help here and there from 
others, I got through my money—not 
much. I drifted from my friends, and all 
I had to fall back on was a certain dilet- 
tanti literary capacity, a bruised reed in 
truth for a poor man. But none the less I 
think that I really have a delicate percep- 
tion of the proper use of words, and 
almost my last belief in myself grants a 
certain critical faculty. Hence here I am, 
as I have said, committing a rank felony.” 

“TI don’t see the connection at all,” the 
Rector broke in impatiently. 

“And yet in your place I would have 
perceived it at once,” answered the other, 
suavely, with a vigorous puff at his 
expiring cigar. “That is one of the very 
few points in which I seem to have the 
better of you. But hear me out. I tried 
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to fall back on literary work, but that, I 
find, needs for success—if one has not a 
quite first-rate capacity—eithez a reason- 
able capital for the purchase of bread and 
cheese, and even better things, whilst one 
is waiting on fortune, or no conscience 
from the start; and, by way of paren- 
thesis, I still have one—of a sort.” 

“Get to the point, Paul, and spare me 
this kind of thing,” came the answer, 
sharply ; “I really prefer your felonies.” 

“ That is almost brutal, but I will let it 
pass. After all, is my life worth taking 
seriously ?” 

“Certainly, in moderation. But, my 
dear fellow, don’t waste more time, I beg 
you.” 

“Right. I felt, and feel, that I have 
the elements of success, but roof, and food, 
and fire, whilst I wait for the kindly 
reviewers, are a necessity, and, gad, as 
you see, I have gone for them without 
reckoning.” 

The bigger ass you then.” 

“TI fell on evil days,” continued the 
other, without. heeding the interruption, 
“took to evils ways of mending them, and 
here I am. But believe me, Dicky, I have 
not fallen to mean crimes; I am still of 
the Banditti. I take big risks, and have 
only stolen what another can well spare, 
and is,. perhaps, better without, in order to 
provide myself with what I feel is a 
necessity to my existence, which after all 
may be good for something. Here, apart 
from the risk of detection, I nearly broke 
my neck from that infernal parapet above 
us, It is a means to a good end, so far 
as I am concerned ; and once I am settled 
down I will write hymns in praise of rigid 
honesty to your heart’s content.” 

“ Sophistries, sophistries of the thinnest 
kind, Paul,” answered the Rector, hotly. 
“To think that a man of your capacity 
should try to humbug himself in such a 
way! Bah! I know you better. You 
are talking rubbish to prevent yourself 
from thinking sense.” 

The other shrugged his shoulders, and 
looked at his cigar end intently. 

“You are quite right of course,” he 
answered, after a pause ; “ but if you recol- 
lect, I had always a certain leaning 
towards ethics, and a man of a certain 
temperament can juggle very plausibly, to 
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himself, with the problems of right and 
wrong. Be charitable toa weakling. We 
are much of the same mould, you and I, 
if I am not mistaken; and but a trifling 
matter might have reversed our positions 
to-night. I make no defence. Lecture 
me as you like if we meet again in better 
circumstances ; but thank God the while on 
your own acocunt that the little saving 
grace has been granted to you. Remember 
what Bishop what’s-his-name said, as the 
criminal in the hangman’s cart passed him 
on the way to Tyburn Tree—‘ There but 
for the grace of God goes John’ whoever- 
it-was. Well, in at that window,” he con- 
tinued, half turning and pointing across 
the room, “but for the grace of God, 
scrambled Richard Carhessa—whom the 
saints preserve ! ” 

He settled himself into the chair with 
a sagacious nod, as one who has said the 
last word and awaits a verdict. 

“True enough, Paul,” answered the 
Rector, quietly, “no one knows it better 
than myself. But if we have so many 
qualities in common, you will admit that 
there is still a great possibility of good in 
you. I have that much conceit in myself. 
Now listen,” he held up his hand in a 
deprecating manner as the other would 
have spoken. “In the first place will you 
be my guest from to-night at the Rectory 
—I am unmarried—for a week, a month, 
as long as you like? Wait a little, whilst 
you think it over. May I - 

He opened his eyes in interrogation, 
stretched out his hand towards the package 
on the table, and, taking permission for 
granted, quietly replaced the valuables in 
the safe. “There!” he exclaimed. 

“There goes two years’ board, lodging, 
and respectability,” said the burglar, half 
ruefully, as he watched him. 

“Nonsense, Paul! There goes the 
evidence of an asinine mistake. And 
now,” he continued eagerly, “ we must not 
delay here.” 

“ But I have not said that I would come 
yet, my dear fellow. I am unfit and 
ashamed to.” 

“Paul! Paul} Of course you will 
come. I will take no refusal for one 
thing. To-morrow we will talk as much 
or little as you like, lay our heads together, 
and somehow or other manage to take 
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opportunity by the beard. Let us have no 
fear for the future. Come along.” 

He laid his hand upon the other’s 
shoulder, l2d him, half resisting, to the 
window, and drew back the curtain. 

“How did you intend to get out?” he 
asked, turning to his friend. “ For myself 
I should not have cared to make such an 
entry as you managed.” 

“Oh, the rope is doubled,” answered 
the other, shortly. “I pull it down from 
above, loop it round the mullion here, 
descend, and pull it after me when I reach 
the ground.” 

“You know the place and people?” 

“Only by hearsay. I bought the in- 
formation, if you must know.” 

“ Bought it?” answered the Rector in a 
distressed voice. 

“Yes; but not from inside, directly, at 
any rate. The collection of such parti- 
culars as are needed, and the discovery of 
likely jobs, are a regular business of cer- 
tain unenterprising spirits amongst—us.” 
He smiled grimly. “I let you into pro- 
fessional secrets.” 

“Sorry you know them,” replied his 
friend lightly. “ But do you see the light 
there between the two elm trees. That 
burns in my study at the Rectory, a room 
entirely my own. That the lamp is alight 
at this hour is a fad of mine. We may be 
forgiven an occasional whim I think, 
although, in truth, I often feel guilty of 
the value of the oil. Year in and year out 
it is lit at sundown, and burns until I 
extinguish it in the morning. I may have 
a fancy to go there and read or think at 
any hour of the night, for I am sometimes 
a poor sleeper, and it pleases me to find 
the room well lit and ready for my occupa- 
tion. It will serve to-night to guide you. 
Here is my key, and a card on which I will 
Let yourszlf in. The housekeeper, 
if she is roused, a very unlikely thing to 
happen, will imagine it is I returning ; 
and the geography of the house is plain 
enough if you will take a short observa- 
tion by moonlight from without. You will 
find my bedroom very much at your service, 
refreshment of sorts if you need it in the 
lower cupboard by the study fireplace ; 
and so good-night, and God bless you, 
Paul. Thank goodness I have run 
against you at last. I will be home before 
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breakfast, and in the meantime, if an; 
explanation is needed my card will suffice. 
Mrs. Bowen is used to my vagaries, and 
has even a kindly fellow feeling for them.” 

“Dicky,” said the other, much moved, 
“it is just like you to do this. Bless you 
for it anyhow, though I seriously doubt 
if I am worth the kindness. What you 
ought to do is to rouse the house and give 
me up to justice.” 

“What I ought to do need at present 
be no concern of yours, Paul,” answered 
the Rector, almost tartly. “If I choose 
to strain a point of conventional conscience, 
that is my affair. Now, like a good fellow, 
be off, and let me get to bed. We shall 
find ample time for talk during the next 
month or so.” 

“Hush!” he whispered, suddenly. 
“As I live we have talked too much 
already.” 

The staircase cracked sharply without, 
and indefinable vague noises suggested 
human presence almost at the door. 

“ Quick,” said the Rector, “ you must be 
hidden. This is no time or place for 
explanations.” 

With a sudden effort he caught his com- 
panion, thrust him behind the curtain, 
swung the lower part well across the 
window, whispered, “ Move, Paul, and I 
will never forgive you,” and stepped 
lightly towards the fireplace. As he did 
so the door was violently thrust open, and 
Genetal Pardoe and his son, half clothed 
and eager, tumbled into the room with a 
rush. The old man was almost at the 
Rector’s throat before he recognised his 
friend. 

“Phew! God d n!” he ejaculated. 
“ All this on Dicky’s account. Confound 
you, Carhessa, you have given my heart a 
turn. We expected a brace of red-handed 
burglars at the least. Why, my dear 
fellow, what on earth ?” A curious 
change came over his face, as if he had 
been frozen in the very act of speech. 
The open door of the safe, and the con- 
spicuous white bundle within caught his 
eye, and suddenly loomed to a gigantic 
size in the small room. 








His son had followed his gaze. Noone 
spoke for a moment. 
“Spen,” he said suddenly, without 


turning to the young man, “go and stop 
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William and Price. Tell them it is a false 
alarm, and turn in again yourself. We 
will be up directly. Quickly now.” 

His son left the room staring, and the 
two elders looked suddenly at one anofher. 

“T am exceedingly sorry,” blurted the 
Rector after a horrible pause. 

“So you saw the light and were alarmed 
too,” said the other in a vacant way, hardly 
regarding the speech. “ Just now I would 
have sworn I heard voices too. Did—did 
you find anyone here?” 

The Rector hesitated. “No,” he 
answered suddenly, as if the monosyllable 
had been driven out of him by a blow on 
the back. 

The General glanced at the table, then 
round the room, and subsided into a chair. 

“Excuse me, Carhessa,” he said apolo- 
getically: “I am an old man, and such a 
night alarm tries me.” 

“ My dear General,” said the other after 
a nervous pause, “I cannot tell you how 
annoyed I am to have been partly the 
cause of it.” 

The old gentleman, only half listening, 
had risen from his chair. He moved to 
the safe, took out the bundle, fumbled a 
moment with the knots, and then laid it 
on the table unopened. A mild perspira- 
tion broke out on the Rector’s brow. 

“General Pardde,” he commenced with 
an effort, forcing himself to look the other 
squarely in the face, “I believe that for 
the past ten years I have had your entire 
confidence, that you have felt an unshak- 
able belief in me as a man of probity and 
honour, and one who, whatever his failings, 
would act always for the best, so far as he 
was given knowledge of it?” 

“ Certainly, Carhessa, certainly,” 
answered his old friend in a tone of relief. 

“Then I am obliged to put your faith 
for a short time to the test. I am not 
speaking for myself, and under the 
strange circumstances, believe me, I can 
think of no wise alternative.” 

He paused, with his eyes fixed on the 
other, who nodded in silence, and then 
continued. 

“You have found me under strange cir- 
cumstances that, to anyone else, I would 
honestly call extraordinary and suspicious ; 
but, none the less, I am going to ask you 
to think no more of the matter one way or 
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another, to banish it entirely, if you can, 
from your mind, until I make an explana- 
tion to you to-morrow. What I shall say 
may be satisfactory to you, or it may not. 
I make no promise. But this at least, I 
assure you now, that I have acted to-night 
as my conscience directed and, for myself, 
have no doubts that I am doing right. So 
far I ask you to give me your help in a 
most difficult situation. Please think well 
before you answer, for I would have no 
half confidence.” 

The Rector wiped his forehead as the 
other looked at him thoughtfully for a 
moment. 

“Very well, Dicky,” he answered at 
last, like a man who has made a sudden 
resolution. “So be it. You have asked 
of me, I tell you honestly, almost more 
than I would grant even to my son; but 
J have not known you twenty years, on and 
off, for nothing. You know me, too, and 
so will rest content that what I say is 
without second thought or reservation. I 
am content to wait, and will banish the 
affair from my mind until you tell me to 
recall it. Is that sufficient?” 

“Indeed it is,” said the Rector, with a 
smile of relief, extending his hand, “ and 
from my heart, old friend, I thank you. 
Providence has been using me to-night,” 
he continued, in a louder tone; “ and it 
should go ill with the man who stood in its 
way.” 

“Amen, then, Dicky. Amen!” 
answered the other. “And now we have 
both, I think, had enough for to-night. 
Shall I put the light out or will you?” 

Without waiting, the old General took 
the packet from the table, and, with a last 
puzzled glance round the room, stepped to 
the door. 

The Rector extinguished the lamp with 
a click. 

“TI will close the window,” he said 
quietly. 

For a moment he fumbled with the 
catch. “To-morrow, Paul; don’t fail me, 
1 beg you, above all things,” he had time 
to whisper, and the two left the room 
together. 

As_ the 


door closed Leslie Paulet 


emerged from his concealment, and stood 
in the darkness listening very thought- 
fully to their retreating footsteps. 
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“ Dicky C.” sought the window and saw dimly a dark figure cross the garden. 
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They ascended the staircase in silence, 
the old clock seeming now to the Rector’s 
whirring brain to beat the passage of 
seconds almost triumphantly. At his door 
they shook hands and parted. 

“Good-night, Carhessa,” said the 
General, “in truth it is a d——d rum go. 
But there, I won’t worry my old head; I 
am content to wait. (ood-night, my dear 
fellow.” 

By this time Paul was astride the 
window-ledge, his mind cleared of further 
hesitation. 

Two or three minutes later, hearing a 
faint noise from without, “Dicky C.” 
sought his window, and saw dimly a dark 
figure cross the garden below, pause for a 
moment or so to look back and upwards, 
and then disappear into the deeper 
shadows of the park. Paul was steering 
for the light, and despite the accidents of 
an unknown course, had reached shelter 
before the Rector turned away. 


Once a trailing briar caught the 


struggler so sharply across the face as to 
draw blood, and he swore softly, and 


twice in the semi-darkness he fell into 
difficulties ; but at length the Rector, from 
his distant outlook, saw the watching lamp 
suddenly extinguished, and with a sigh of 
relief thought of his own rest. 

Even as he did so, a sharp knock at the 
door interrupted his anxious musing. 

“Carhessa, Dicky, have you turned in 
yet?” said a voice outside, and he opened 
to find the old General, robed in a dilapi- 
dated dressing gown of once gaudy 
pattern, standing, candle in hand, on the 
threshold. 

“Very sorry to disturb you again,” he 
commenced, without waiting for the other 
to speak, “but I had that on my mind 
which would not let me sleep until I had 
seen you.” 

“ Come in then by all means,” answered 
the Rector, a little anxiously, “but I 
thought P 

“Hear me.” The General held up his 
hands to command silence. “It is on my 
mind, Dicky,” he continued, “ and I have 
thought a good deal in the last ten 
minutes, to ask you not to be hard on a 
poor old sinner like myself; and, what- 
ever your own wishes may be, to make no 
explanation of to-night’s happenings 
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either to-morrow or any other time. You 
had your reasons for acting as you did, and 
T respect them more than I should my 
own. I do not want any explanation,” he 
went on, raising his voice, and gesticu- 
lating candle in hand. “Confound it, 
between us it is neither necessary nor 
proper. It is an insult to your qualities 
and my discernment even to think of such 
a thing. I was an old fool just now to 
allow myself to entertain the idea.” 

“ But, my dear friend,” interrupted the 
Rector. 

“But me no buts, Carhessa; I won't 
have them. Something strange has 
happened, and you would rather keep your 
own counsel. Very well. I am quite con- 
tent. Do so, in heaven’s name, unless at 
some time I can be of help to you in the 
business... I have that faith which pre- 
vents even an inclination to inquiry. Tf 
I am concerned, you are even more so; 
and, thank goodness, idle curiosity is no 
failing of mine.” 

“My dear General, you respect my 
cloth,” answered the Rector with a kindly 
inflection. 

“ Nonsense, Dicky |” snapped the other. 
“T respect your cloth no more than [ 
should honest corduroy, had I found you 
in that station of life. It is the man 
beneath it I respect ; and I ask you now as 
a personal favour to allow me to behave as 
I ought and, for a wonder, wish to.” 

“There ; no more,” he continued ; “ the 
thing is settled. You know me, Dicky, 
and, thank goodness, I know you.” And 
he stumped away down the corridor with- 
out another word. 

The Rector watched him to the corner, 
and then turned and entered his room, with 
a soundless prayer on his lips, and a 
“ Nunc Dimittis ” in his heart. 

As for W. L. P.—Wilfred Leslie Paulet 
—his initials are already fairly well 
known under articles which have not been 
overlooked by discerning critics. General 
Sir Francis Pardoe reads them as a duty, 
although, in truth, his literary taste hardly 
appreciates their flavour. His last pub- 
lished essay on “ Thieves and Judges” is 
pleasantly reminiscent of the earlier work 
of Robert Louis Stevenson; and he even 
receives, to his great satisfaction, a cheque 
almost as often as a refusal, 
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WITZERLAND has been called the 
playground of Europe (or of the 
world, if the trans-Atlantic players are to 
receive due recognition) As a conse- 
q::erce of this proprietary and patronising 
way of speaking of what is really a large 
country, tourists who have enjoyed the 
privilege of a week at lovely Lucerne for 
five guineas, or who have been “Cooked” 
or “ Lunned” at some of the other popu 
lar mountain resorts, are apt to think that 
they have seen and done everything and 
talk accordingly. Truly, Switzerland may 
not look very large as compared with other 
countries ; but as the man with the small 
garden enclosed with high walls proudly 
observed, “look how lofty it is!” In 
shcrt, even in familiar Switzerland there 
are fresh fields and pastures new—well- 
trodden highways with little-frequented 
byways leading out of them. Of the many 
fine mountain roads or passes that have 
to be traversed, in order to get in or out of 
Switzerland, the Great Simplon Road 
stands out as pre-eminently interesting at 
the present time, by reason of the mighty 
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engineering feat now slowly but surely 
progressing towards completion, which will 
bring Italy and the East nearer by some 
hours than they now are. But a mere 
tunnel, be it ever such a miracle of human 
ingenuity, does not as a rule call forth 
raptures from the ordinary passenger ; and 
travellers who do not reckon their time at 
so much the hour, or the minute, as the 
case may be, do not go into ecstacies over 
an hour or so’s pitchy darkness, with the 
inevitable atmospheric accompaniment, 
even though they are penetrating the verv 
bowels of the earth, by means of the 
longest and most wonderful tunnel that 
the world has ever known. Upon a ques- 
tion of preference the rail must yield to 
the road. Now the road has all the 
through-traffic, but when the union of the 
Swiss and Italian railways has been accom- 
plished by means of the tunnel, the mails 
will go by that way, and those who wish 
to enjoy the scenery from the road will 
have to pay an increased price for the 
journey. The present, therefore, is the 
best time for becoming acquainted with 
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The varied, but always beautiful, scenery 
of the Great Simplon Road—truly one of 
the greatest monuments Napvleon has be- 
queathed to posterity. For the whole of 
its long course of 39 miles there is scarcely 
an inch which cannot, justly, be termed 
“beautiful,” and which does not bear 
silent testimony to some natural difficulty 
overcome. It matters little from which 
end of the road the journey be made, as, 
owing to the tortuous character of the road 
itself, to a very large extent the same 
scenery is presented to view when going in 
either direction. Perhaps the more usual 
way is to cross from Switzerland into Italy, 
as the road debouches into the very heart 
of the Italian Lake District, and is the 
nearest way from the highest Alpine moun- 
taineering centres to warmer climes at the 
close of one season and the commencement 
of the other. Let us, then, follow in the 
beaten track, and start from the present 
railway terminus at Brieg. Within half 
a mile of the station lies the old-world 
town. It has passed through many vicissi- 
tudes. Its varying fortunes have, with 
Jime’s mellowing hand, considerably 
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softened the sharp places, and rounded off 
the corners of the old buildings. This is 
specially noticeable in the Stockalper 
Chateau—a roomy castellated structure— 
build of stone and flanked with three lofty 
towers surmounted by cupolas covered with 
metal scales. It is owned by the baron of 
that name. A good survey of the town 
can be made while jolting. over the cobble- 
stones on the way to the pass. Brieg has 


always worn a more or less Italian aspect, 


and, to-day—on looking round—the way- 
farer might almost be pardoned for think- 
ing that he was already in that sunny 
land. On all sides Italian announcements 
meet the eye, and pungent refections dear 
to the Italian heart greet one’s nose from 
the open doors of the “osterias.” The 
cosmopolitan character of the place is due 
to the influx of engineers and workmen— 
mostly Sicilians—engaged at the tunnel 
works. Besides numerous irns and cafés, 
Brieg boasts several good hotels, a col- 
lege, and a hospital. Soon after quitting 
the town one reaches—by a gentle ascent 
—the rich pastures of Briegerberg, dotted 
all over with small hamlets. Ried, the 
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chief, has an imposing new church with 
some good bells in the tower. This dis- 
trict is thickly populated in the winter by 
the peasants and catfle from the upland 
pastures. The first house of refuge is 
situated here, but it has fallen into decay, 
as it is too near to habitations to be of 
actual necessity. From Ried a series of 
zig-zags leads to the opening of the Gan- 
terthal—a broad deep valley leading up 
to the majestic Bortelhorn. At the point 
where the road 
turns over- 
hanging a deep 
gorge is a little 
shrine. This 
serves to com- 
memorate a 
marvellous es- 
cape of a car- 
riage and its 
occupants from 
a headlong 
plunge into the 
abyss _ below. 
The story runs 
that a party in 
a carriage 
were proceed- 
ing down the 
road when the 
horses sud- 
denly took 
fright and 
dashedover 
the precipice. 
Their mad 
careerwas 
however, at 
once brought 
to a sudden 
stop by the 
trees which 
grow thickly at 
the brink of the ravine—and thus all were 
saved. Tradition further asserts that 
once a year, on the night of the occur- 
rence, a phantom carriage filled with 
ghostly occupants in the garb of a by-gone 
age, dashes along the road at this spot. 
The natives of the locality take good 
care not to be abroad at the particular 
time, and are consequently not in a 
position to cast any doubt upon the 
authenticity of the legend. The second 
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refuge is about half a mile beyond this. 
It is a comfortable little inn, with fine 
views of the neighbouring mountains. From 
this point to the bridge over the Saltine is 
a level stretch of about three miles—on 
one side the sloping tree-clad cliffs sur- 
mounted by the Rosswald, and on the other 
a deep valley traversed by the Saltine. 
The bridge itself, constructed of wood and 
stone, is a fine piece of engineering, and is 
a noticeab'e feature in the landscape. 
About a mule 
after crossing 
the bridge, but 
‘less than a 
quarter of a 
mile if a steep 
mountain path 
be taken, 
brings one to 
Bérisal, occu- 
pying a unique 
position on a 
sort of penin- 
sula of land. 
On three sides 
are woods and 
valleys, sweep- 
ing up to snow- 
clad peaks be- 
yond, some «f 
them exceeding 
10,000 feet in 
height. On 
the fourth side 
there is the 
road up and 
down. Bérisal 
can hardly be 
termed a vil- 
lage, though 
the little church 
with clustering 
chalets and 
gives~ one that 


buildings 
impression. The houses and chalets nearly 
all form part of the “ Hotel de la Poste,” 


around it 


a favourite summer resort by reason 
of the numerous walks and climbs of 
which Bérisal is the centre. Entomo- 
logists and botanists flock to this district in 
great numbers, owing to the wealth of 
fauna and flora abounding there. The 
third refuge is placed here. From Bérisal 
to refuge No. 4 is justly considered the 
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most beautiful stretch of the road. Wind- 
ing in and out through groves of larch, fir, 
and pine, over boiling torrents, rushing 
down from the eternal snows of the Wasen- 
horn, through park-like tracts, where the 
Alpine rose and rhododendrons are pro- 
fusely dotted over the springy turf, the 
road leads by a steady upward incline to 
the fourth refuge. At the turn of the road 
here a fresh panorama is opened out ; on 
the one hand the lofty peaks of the Bernese 
Oberland, the most noticeable being the 
Aletschhorn and Beithorn, which have 
been slowly rising into view since leaving 
Bérisal, and, in front, the glistening 


three of the six inmates perished. Here, 
too, is the Simplon mountain, from which 
the pass takes its name—a fact upon 
which all guide-books are silent. At tne 
end of the contour an hotel has recently 
been built, having an uninterrupted view 
to Brieg, and a distant view of the great 
Aletsch Glacier. The road is now praz- 
tically level, somewhat bleak and bare as 
the tree limit has been reached, but by 
no means uninteresting. After doubling a 
rocky projection, one is brought face to 
face with what looks like a huge Noah’s 
Ark. This is the new hospice erected by 
Napoleon to serve the same purpose as the 
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Fletschhorn, the frowning mass of the 
Hiibschhorn, and the foot of the great 
Kaltwasser glacier appear. After about a 
mile of wood, and after passing through 
the “ Schalbet” or “Capioch” Gallery—a 
short tunnel cut in the solid rock—the road 
makes a horse-shoe curve of about two 
miles, passing under three more galleries, 
over ne of which the stream issuing from 
the Kaltwasser glacier rushes in a glitter- 
tng cascade into the valley. Two more 
refuges stood until recently in this curve, 
as, in winter, this is the most dangerous 
bit of the pass, but last year one of these 
was swept away by an avalanche, and 


one on the Great St. Berrard. It is occu- 
pied by priests of the Augustine Order. 
Its loud-tongued bell and the baying of 
the great dogs kept there echo through its 
long empty corridors at each fresh arrival. 
Though the architectural proportions and 
internal fittings are sombre, and perhaps 
forbidding, they are at least in harmony 
with the wild surroundings of the house 
itself. The immense thickness of its grey 
stone walls, its double windows, and the 
height of the front door (on the second 
storey of the building), bear sufficient evi- 
dence of the rigour of the winters. But 
under a rough exterior, a w"in welcome is 
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always accorded 
to all who claim 
the hospitality 
of the Fathers 
who live there. 
Good meals 
and warm beds 
areavailable 
for all comers 
“without money 
and without 
price.” All that 
is expected in 
return is a con- 
tribution 
dropped into the 
collection box. 
From the 
neighbout- 
hood of the hos- 
pice numerous 
mountain excur- 
sions can be 
made. It is 
from here that 
climbers usually 
make the ascent 
of Monte Leone 
(11,696 feet in 
height and diffi- 
cult, the course being over snow and ice 
nearly all the way up). From here, too, 
there are ways over the mountains, on the 
other side, into the Saas Valley. About a 
mile further on in a gloomy plateau to the 
right, but many feet below the level of the 
road, one sees an ancient castellated build- 
ing with a tower. This is the old hospice, 
now uninhabited except in the summer 
season. Even from a snug seat in the 
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diligence on a 
summers day 
its grim and in- 
hospitable ap- 
pearance and 
environ. 
ment speak 
volumes and 
seem to repel 
rather than in- 
vite. This must 
have been only 
too fully realised 
by the poor 
wayfarer who 
perished before 
its walls a few 
years ago, and 
whose body was 
found on the 
melting of the 
snow. After an 
easy descent of 
a few miles, the 
road crosses the 
K rummbach, 
and soon after 
it is brought to 
an abrupt stop 
at the edge »f 
a wilderness of rocks, ice, compressed 
snow, and tree-trunks. This solidified 
torrent is the result of the terrible 
avalanche which in the spring of 1901 
precipitated the lower end of the Ross- 
boden Glacier into the valley below. It 
is marvellous when contemplating the 
awful havoc which has been wrought, the 
valley of the Rossboden clean-cut like 
the furrow of a plough, and the débris 
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carried almost to the outskirts of the 
village of Simplon, that the loss of life 
was no greater than it was. Some won- 
derful escapes from destruction are notice- 
able. In one or two places chalets 
have been left standing at the very brink 
of the devastating flood, but, fortunately, 
the course of the Krummbach has fur- 
nished a convenient depository for te 
bulk of the glacial discharge. The little 
village of Simplon is a good half-way 
halting-place for travelleis from Switzer- 
land into Italy, and, tho.gh its grey stone 
houses have a somewhat chilling appear- 
ance, the warmth of their interiors, at least 
of such of them as are “ licensed ” is all 
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down upon them. The one which is in- 
habited (No. 9) is placed in the middle of 
the ravine, at a spot where the road 
crosses from one side of the torrent to the 
other. A more lonely human habitation 
could hardly be imagined. On each side 
and above are the stupendous cliffs ; below 
—at a considerable depth—the foaming 
torrent. A few years ago advantage was 
taken of the isolated position of the house 
by robbers, who despoiled the place and 
brutally maltreated the occupants with im- 
punity. The little village of Gondo at 
the end of the gorge is the Swiss frontier 
station. Here are another of the Stock- 
alper castles and some inns. The moun- 
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that can be desired. Immediately after 
leaving Simplon the road has to make a 
very wide detour in order to reach Gabi (or 
Gsteig), a lovely little hamlet in a most 
romantic dell, not more than a mile from 
Simplon as the crow flies, but some 800 feet 
lower. {fo lovers of Nature in her wildest 
mood, the Ravine of Gondo, which com- 
mences here, provides a visual feast un- 
equalled in the whole of Europe. For 
nearly four miles the road is cut between 
solid walls of perpendicular rock reaching 
to a height of 2,000 feet. There are two 
refuges in the gorge, both huge barrack- 
lize structures of stone, but dwarfed into 
insignificance by the cliffs which frown 
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tain sides are here very precipitous and 
wooded, and the little buildings which peep 
out of the trees at seemingly inaccessible 
heights look most quaint and _ toy-like. 
Some of them belong to a gold mine, not, 
however, of the Klondyke or-California 
order, to judge from the quietade-of the 
locality. It is wonderful what an altered 
character everything begins to assume im- 
mediatély after leaving Gondo. The trees 
of the mountain suddenly give place to 
those of the plains ; the very ‘air seems to 
speak of softer climes ; and without having 
to appeal for reference to the modest 
pillar of granite unobtrusively placed by 
the roadside and bearing the magic inscrip- 

























tion “ Italia,” one knows instinctively that 
a fresh land has been entered. At Isella, 
a thoroughly Italian little village, where 
the vines cluster thickly round the brightly 
painted plaster houses, the Simplon tunnel 
terminates. At the present time the pro- 
spect of the village, from the Italian side 
especially, is somewhat interfered with by 
reason of the temporary erections con- 
nected with the railway works, but these 
will be all cleared away in time, and Isella 
will resume its former state of repose. 
There is very little difficulty with the 
customs authorities for the ordinary 
travellers ; and in the case of pedestrians 
the simple word “ niente” is generally all- 
sufficient. At Varzo, the next place, the 
village opens out, and an amphitheatre is 
formed with thickly wooded slopes. Here, 
deeply embowered in the luxuriant foliage 
are many attractive villas, the red roofs 
and richly-painted fronts of which stand 
out in fine relief, and give the necessary 
warmth of colouring to the landscape. 
From Varzo to Crevola, through straggling 
Trasquora, the road again assumes its 
mountain character, though the vine-clad 
cottages and the richness of the flowers 
are more suggestive of lowland pastures. 
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By WILFRED L. RANDELL 


HE weareth not the regal rose of June, 
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At Crevola, a wonderful panorama sud- 
denly bursts into view. The flat plain of 
Ossola bristling with many a lofty Cam. 
panile, and vanishing into the blue moun- 
tains of Lombardy dimly visible in the 
distance, is a striking change from the 
scenery of the pass. A steep descent 
brings one into the plain, and into a long 
straight road of about three miles, flanked 
with picturesque buildings, all liberally 
provided with vines, most of them sup- 
ported upon a trellis of granite, which in 
this district, is used, strange to say, as.a 
cheap substitute for wood. The old town 
cf Domo is where the railway is now taken 
from Milan and all parts of Italy. 
Though the diligence from Brieg reaches 
Domo in time to catch an evening train, 
it will be found that a night passed in 
this old-world town will more than com- 
pensate for the time taken up. Viewed 
by night, Domo d’Ossola is more like a 
scene out of an Italian opera than a busy 
market town. A walk through its twisting 
streets and squares, lighted by means of 
lamps slung upon chains from one side 
to the other, is a fit termination to a day 
spent amid the grandeur of the Simplon 
Pass. 








Nor bringeth passion-haunted nights and days, 
But wand’ring free and calm down fragrant ways 
She singeth to the woods her ancient rune, 


And lists their low replies. 


With hands outspread 


She scattereth gentle gifts of winter-flowers, 
Or maketh radiant shrines at those dim bowers 


Where Spring aforetime fairy garlands shed. 


Sorrow eternal reigneth in her eyes 
As for loved countries left forevermore, 


Or some dear face in wistful visions seen; 
Yet though there followeth in stealthy wise 
Time’s restless shadow on the sunlit floor, 


She passeth onward, stately, sweet, serene. 
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Illustrated from Old Prints and Handbills. 


IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS once ob- 
served to Dr. Johnson, that he had 
talked above the capacity of some people, 
with whom they had been in company 
together. “No matter, sir” (said John- 
son), “ they consider it a compliment to 
be talked to as if they were wiser than 
they are. So true is this, sir, that Baxter 
made it a rule in every sermon that he 
preached, to say something that was above 
the capacity of his audience.” Addison 
tells, in his “ Spectator,” a tale to the same 
effect. A learned preacher, who continu- 
ally quoted the Fathers, thinned by degrees 
and by such display of his erudition the 
cengregation of a neighbouring hamlet. 
The pastor of that hamlet, seeing his flock 
mouldering, at once had recourse to 
Propria que maribus and As in presenti. 
By a judicious intermixture of these works 
in his sermons, he soon thickened his 
audience and routed his antagonist. 

Of the value of sesquipedalia verba, a 
swelling diction, and a learned phraseo- 
logy, the Quacks of all times have been 
well aware. Who has used with greater 
effect or to better purpose the maxim Ommne 
ignotum pro magnifico than Cagliostro with 
his eyes “seraphically languishing,” and 
Katerfelto with his “hair on end at his 
own wonders, wondering for his head”? 
In the time of Anne and the Georges, in 
the days of Pope, Johnson, and Swift the 
“ Spagyrick Physitians,” Drs. Read, Grant, 
and Moore, worked, according to their own 


accounts, wonders with the same saw.., 


William Read, originally a tailor, was 
knighted by Queen Anne. Grant was a 
tinker, Moore an apothecary. They were 
all as celebrated as illiterate. The poets 
of Grub Street wrote of Dr. Grant, who 
professed himself an oculist, a favourite 
branch, at all times, of empirical science : 


** But then expect that, like a tinker true, 
When he repairs one eye, he puts out two.” 


Moore had the honour of being the sub- 
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ject of a poem attributed to Pope, and 
probably written by him, in 1716. It is 
addressed “to Mr. John Moore, Author 
of the Celebrated Worm Powder.” ‘The 
verse is clever and amusing, but there is 
only space for a few lines here: 


‘* That statesmen have the worm is seen 
By all their winding play ; 
Their conscience is a worm within, 
That gnaws them night and day ! 


‘* Ah, Moore! thy skill were well applied, 
And greater gain would rise, 
If thou couldst make the courtier void 
That worm that never dies ! 


‘* Oh learned friend, of ‘ Abchurch lane !’ 
Who sett’st our entrails free ; 
Vain is thy art, thy powder vain, 
Since worms shall eat ev’n thee !” 

The Chevalier Taylor, Opthalminator, 
as he called himself, appearing in 
Hogarth’s Undertakers’ Arms, an irregular 
practiser in physic, was, according to John- 
son, an instance “how far impudence could 
carry ignorance.” He became very rich, 
and lived in grand style. It is recorded 
of him that having in his profession of 
oculist prescribed for five of his own coach- 
horses, they very shortly became blind ; 
it was said, by rivals, from taking their 
master’s pills. Another quack, Dr. Graham, 
is chiefly famous for his mud baths, in 
which he was assisted by the lovely Emma 
Lyons, who afterwards, under the name 
of Lady Hamilton, was left by Nelson to 
his country, with the result which the 
reader knows. 

A more particular examination of the 
many advertisements issued by the Quacks 
of the last two centuries, shows a great 
family resemblance between them, and a 
strong similarity, in many cases, to the 
advertisements of their successors of the 
present. Their handbills, usually con- 
sisting of a single sheet, adorned with a 
liberal use of capitals and italics, com- 
mence sometimes “By the king’s au- 
thority,” sometimes with a coat of arms, 
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sometimes with “ All praise and glory be 
given to God alone,” or “ By the assistance 
of God,” or “Nothing without God.” 
Occasionally are found the Latin forms 
“Soli Deo gloria,” “Absque Deo nihil 
possumus.” Very few of them are with- 
out testimonials of “some few notable 
Cures out of hundreds.” They could 
“speak of many more for the satisfaction 
of the curious, but for brevity sake they 
are omitted.” There “is no space for all,” 
but “at their houses may be seen testi- 
monies galore from Emperors and Kings.” 
Yet such is their modesty, that although 
having these documents, they are content 
with publishing 
those only of some 
butcher’s daughter 
or cobbler’ wife. 
All of them with 
one accord entreat 
the suffering public - 
“not to despair of a 
cure,” but “try 
them,” and “ dili- 
gently avoid the 
nostrums of others.” 
The “sick poor 
may have advice 
for nothing.” If 
there is “no cure 
there is no pay.” 
This is commonly 
printed in large 
capitals, after this 
style, NO CURE, 
NO PAY. 

Many of these 
Quacks, like the 
Chevalier Taylor, made large fortunes. 
The great love of life in the patient fed 
the possibly greater love of money in the 
doctor. We find one of them calling him- 
self the “ unborn doctor,” an ingenious way 
of stimulating the public curiosity. But 
when asked in private the meaning of this 
title, his explanation was simple. He was 
not, he said, born a doctor, argal, he was 
an “ unborn doctor.” 

We give the portrait of Doctor James 
Tilborgh, “ Famous throughout Germany 
and Holland, Brabant, France and /taly, 
living at present at the Black Swan in St. 
Giles’s in the Fields, over against Drury 
Lane end, where you shall see at night 


DOCTOR JAMES TILBORGH, OF THE BLACK 
SWAN, ST. GILES’ S-IN-THE-FIELDS. 
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three Lanthorns with Candles burning in 
them upon the Belcony.” His handbill 
goes on to say that he may be “ spoken 
with alone from eight of the clock in the 
morning till ten at night, desiring you vo 
te careful for your own benefit not to 
mistake the place, because there is a new 
person that is lately come over and hath 
presumed to make use of the bill and 
peice which formerly I did make use 
of. And further, without any name, which 
is the cause I have altered my peice. And 
I desire nothing for my labour and pain 
till the person be cured, and wish you to 
be careful and not be abused.” The 
wonderful art 
brought to London 
by this very expect 
outlandish Doctor, 
through God’sbless- 
ing, would seem by 
the picture to be 
that of tooth draw- 
ing, though this 
branch of surgery 
is nowhere men- 
tioned in his adver- 
tisement. Rude sur- 
gical instruments 
are at his right 
hand, and at his 
left a monogram 
and a coronet. 
Many, indeed the 
majority, of these 
gentlemen, dis-~ 
played coats of 
arms at the tops 
of their bills, such 
as that here represented which in- 
troduces the virtues of the Elixir Mag- 
num Stomachicum, “ Pray, observe,” says 
the vendor and proprietor of this 
medicine, “the Coat of Arms here above 
and on the Bottles, viz., A Cross ingrail’d 
Ermin, for the Crest a Moor Cock.” The 
reader may be assured of the accuracy of 
the representation of the fowl, as it ap- 
pears in the original advertisement, but it 
is to be feared that even the most experi- 
enced of ornithologists would fail to 
classify it correctly from the picture alone. 
The proprietor of the Elixir Magnum 
Stomachicum, distrusting probably the 
graphic power of the artist, has for ever 
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settled all doubts by declaring it to be a 
Moor Cock. Like the painter Orbaneja 
c{ Ubeda, mentioned by Cervantes, he 
permitted no conjecture. For when 
Crbaneja had delineated a horse he wrote 
under it “This is a horse,” for fear lest 
some should hold it to be a dromedary. 
A Dutch doctor, whose diffidence in not 
revealing his name is very remarkable, 
heads his advertisement with the arms of 
Amsterdam and the motto Aansien doet 
gedencken, and follows on with: 
** Doet niet sonder Godt, 

Op dat ghy niet en wort bespot ; 

Ick ea wil niet my hooger prysen 

Of ick sal’t metter daet bewysen.” 


which is real Dutch, and may be Englished 


Do nothing but in God 
His name, 

And you will ne’er be 
put to shame : 

I will not praise myself ; 
but you 

Shall see by deeds what 
I can do, 


“Then,” he says, “if 
you understand ” (as of 
course the Dutch doc- 
tor does) “ Aralick and 
Chaldaick, Hebrew,and 
Greek, read Algazel 
Alpharabius Rabbi 
Joseph Jetzira Onkelos 
the Pythagorean and 


the first age of the 
world, and you will 
find the Dutch doctor 
justified of them all.” This Dutch Doctor 
is more than ordinarily solicitous about his 
exact address. His house is “in the 
Strand, over against the Maypole, on the 
left hand coming from Temple Bar, at the 
sign of the Golden Cross, between a Sword 
Cutler's and a Milliner’s Shop, the sign 
of the Sugar Loaf and the Barber's Pole, 
within 4 doors of the A/itre Tavern ; where 
you may see a large Red-coloured Lan- 
thorn with eleven Candles in it, and two 
Candles and his Picture in the Entry 
coming in; and a white Sign written upon 
with Red Letters 


DAGEWY HOECFOR, 
Xicensed by his most Bxcelleni Majesty 





A QUACK’S COAT-OF-ARMS: “A 
the very Cabalists of CROSS INGRAILED, FOR THE tude of metre, and 


CREST A MOOR COCK.” 


and a long Entry with a Hatch and a 
Knocker on it.” And after this minute 
detail of. particulars of direction, the 
advertisement concludes: “ You are much 
desired to keep this Bill, that you 
may not mistake the House, as some 
have done, another living near him pre- 
tending to the same.” The Dutch doctor 
has hidden under no bushels his _philo- 
logical candles, but he is run hard by 
Gilbert Anderson, for Gilbert Anderson 
can speak “indifferently the language of 
the Turks, Moors, Italians, Spaniards, 
Portugals, French, Dutch, Swedes, and 
Danes.” 

Thomas Saffold, living early in the 
eighteenth century, is a poet: 


“«Saffold Resolves as in his 
Bill’s exprest, 

When asked in Good 
Earnest, not in Jest : 

He can cure when God 
Almighty pleases, 

But cannot protect against 
Diseases. 

If men will live intem- 
perate and Sin, 

He cannot help't, if they 
be Sick agen. 

This great Truth unto the 
World he will tell, 

None can Cure sooner who 
Cures half so well.” 


Dr. Tom Saffold must, 
however, yield in purity 
of expression, in exacti- 


generally in poetic in- 
spiration, to J. Case. 
Dr. Case is also a Stu- 
dent in Astrology, who succeeded Safford 
in the same house, living at the Black Ball, 
next door to the Feather Shops, within 
Black Friers Gateway. He is the “ Seventh 
Son of a Seventh Son. He calculateth 
Nativities. Some conceited Fools will ask 
how he came to be able to do such great 
Cures. He will answer such dark Animals 
thus,” and J. Case bursts into rhyme 
worthy of the occasion. 


** It hath so pleased God the King of Heaven, 
Being He to him hath Knowledge given : 
And in him there can be no greater Sin, 
Than to hide his Talent in a Napkin.” 


Guiltless indeed is Dr. Case of any such 
sin. 
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) This bigh-German 
Y Doctor, Cured the 


Emperor of Turks 
Brother, i was 


) Blind 3 Years. 


ats . 


HANDBILL OF A “ HIGH GERMAN, TURKISH, AND IMPERIAL DOCTOR.” 


** His Candle is Light, and he will not under 
A Bushel put it, let the World wonder ; 
Though he be traduced by such like Tools 
As have Knaves Hearts, lack brains are Fool.” 


The proposition at the conclusion of the 
last line is indeed indisputable. 
Cornelius 4 Tilbourn is “ Sworn Chirur- 

geon to the late King Charles the Second, 
and now priviledg’d by our present 
Gracious Soveraign Lord and Lady King 
William and Queen Mary, disposes at Mr. 
Berryman's, a Grocer, next door to the 
Crown in Bishopsgate Street within the 
gat>, of the only true ORV/ETAN, that 
expell’d that vast Quantity of Poyson be- 
fore King Charles the Second.” In spite 
of such expulsion, and his efforts to be- 
friend humanity, he seems to have felt the 
tooth of ingratitude from the following 
triplet : 

** He knows some who are Knaves in Grain, 
And have more Gall and Spleen than Brain, 
Will ill reward his Skill and Pain.” 

An eminent Doctor of Physick newly 
come out of Poland, whose portrait in the 


original handbill is in red, surrounded by 
red diagonally arranged letterpress, “ hath 
been forced to give out these papers by the 
hands of his servants, for to desire all 
persons whatsoever to forbear their ad- 
dresses to him,” unless it be for diseases, 
which he has made the particular subjects 
of his study. This Polish doctor is a 
specialist, and doth not care to be troubled 
with other diseases, although he be a 
graduated Doctor of Physick. He goes 
on to say that there is none in all Europe 
beside him that hath the knowledge of 
such brave medicines as he brought over 
with him from foreign countries, for the 
“old Chinense Doctor, to whom the Per- 
sons of the Greatest Quality resorted 5 
and 600 Leagues, for such a cure, is dead 
at Breslaw, in Silesia, in June last, in the 
Hundred and Eighteen years of his age.” 

Every evening from 4 of the clock until 
10 at night you may speak with him at 
his “House in Fleet Street, betwixt the 
Golden Lion and the three Golden Bucks, 
and there is a Hatch before the Entry 
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Door, over against 
the Signe of the 
Lamb.” 

He adds that 
his medicines may 
be given to suck- 
ing children, and 
he will not be 
“paid for them, 
but after your 
Physitians and 
Chyrurgeons will 
confess that you 
are cured.” 

A famous and 
“experienced high 
German, Turkish, 
and Imperial 
Doctor,” who 
heads his bill 
with “ Liberty of 
the Colledge of 
Physitians of the 
Royal Head City 
of London in 
England,” can 
show his Testi- 
monies from 3 
Emperors and 9g . erg 
Kings, as also from 7 Dukes and Elec- 
toral Princes,-as:the “Romish, Turkish, 
and Japannish Emperors.”. He cured the 
Brother of the Turkish Emperor “ which 
was blind 13 years.” He is an “ Occu- 
list.” Any that swere “Born Blind from 
the very Womb he knows. to cure those 
Patients with the Help of God for their 
lifetime.” He has “ cured several Patients 
who were left off by other Doctors. He 


At ‘the Ange/ and Bail, within Three 


“OCTOR J. RUSSELL, “ OCCULIST AND PROFESSOR OF PHYSICK.” 


Doors of St Clenenls 





THE HEADPIECE OF A QUACK’S 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


draws teeth most 
artificially, whole 
Teeth, little 
Teeth, the Roots 
of Teeth if so 
that they cannot 
be seen, -he 
knoweth to draw 
them with great 
dexterity. He 
maketh Teeth 
white as Alabas- 
ter.” 

We give the 
effigy on his hand- 
bill, which _ re- 
presents the ex- 
perienced high 
German, Turkish, 
and Imperial 
Doctor curing 
the Brother of 
the Turkish Em- 
peror, “ which was 
blind 13 years.” 
His attendant 
bears a crown 9n 
his head. The 
apartment dis- 
closes luxury suited to the occasion. On 
the table are bandages rising in the air, or 
possibly snakes. The famous “Occulist” 
gives a list of some of his successes, as 
follows : 

“ He cured A/r. Twert at the sign of the 
Wild Sea, in Wapping, who was blind of 
one eye 8 years and of the other 3, in the 
space of 10 days, that he could read and 
write again, who before could not distin- 
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guish a Post from a Man. Mrs, Slaughter, 
a snoemaker’s wife in Hartshorn Lane, 
near Charing Cross, was cured of a mon- 
strous Hare lip from the eye over the 
whole face, in a fortnight’s time. This 
High German Doctor is for the public 
Good setiled in the Strand, at the Angel 
and Bail, between Temple Bar and St. 
Clement’s Church, over against the Spec- 
tacle shop, where the pictures of Patients 
are over the Door. He is to be spoken 
with from 8 in the morning iill 11, and 
from 1 till 8 at night.” We give a copy 
of the Angel 
and Ball, 
which forms 
the headpiece 
of one of his 
many Bills. 

J. Russell, 
Professor of 
Physick, _ is 
also an “ Oc- 
culist.” He is 
to be “ spoken 
with at the 
two Blew 
Posts against 
Gray's Inn in 
Holbourn.” 
We give the 
portrait of 
this illustrious 
physician, 
supported on 
the left side 
by. crucibles 
and alembics, 
and on the 
right by a 
furnace of ap- 
parently simple construction. One of his 
bills must have created a great sensation 
amongst the public of his time. It is bor- 
dered by representations of various cures 
bs manual operation performed by him. 
We have selected four of the least horrible. 
The first represents a gentleman (or lady) 
who appears from the legend to have met 
with some accident from a tobacco pipe. 
We commend this picture to the Anti- 
Tobacco League. The other three patients 
tell their own miserable stories only too 
clearly. The deficiency of gore in the 
iast is somewhat remarkable. 


HIS HANDBILLS., 


REPRESENTATIONS OF WONDERFUL CURES FERFORMED BY 
“ DOCTOR” RUSSELL: REPRODUCED FROM ONE OF 
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It is sad to be compelled to say, in Gon- 
clusion, that these benevolent, disinte- 
rested,..and wonder-working physicians 
were” not, on all occasions, at one among 
themselves. On the contrary, they quar- 
relled desperately. The classical dispute 
of Persius and Rupilius, made famous by 
Horace, hardly exceeded the strife of the 
Quacks, Blagrove and Bateman. Both of 
these able physicians pretendéd to be the 
sole discoverer of a decoction of Scorzonera 
Hispanica, known by their advertisements 
as “Spirits of Scurvey-Grass.” About 
this specific, 
and aiding 10 
advertise it, 
was for some 
time carried 
on by their 
Bills a liter- 
ary war. 
After some 
preliminary 
flourishes 
about un- 
learned 
wretches 
moved by 
poverty and 
neediness for 
the most part, 
if not by the 
restless itch 
of deceiving, 
« 5” s a i d 
Blagrove, 
“ discovered 
the true 
Spirits of 
Scurvey- 
G rae" 
“You,” replied Bateman, “are a ‘ Whis- 
tling Upstart’ who has presumed to coun- 
terfeit my True Spirits of Scurvey-Grass.” 
“This Elixir-Monger,” says Blagrove, 
“sells but the ‘Elixir of Horse-Radish,’ 
which he would persuade people exceeds 
the Spirits of Scurvey-Grass,” with much 
more. Whereupon Bateman begs the 
reader’s pardon for “condiscending” to 
answer this “ Clamerous Impertinent. It 
being in effect but to syllogize to an oyster- 
wench, and to wrastle with a chimney- 
sweeper.” And so the clash of words went 
merrily on. 


Avaelip 
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OLWAY 
SANDS 


5 


By DOROTHY CAULFIELD 


I. 
SOLWAY SANDS—by Solway 
Sands, 
When the day was born, 
Oft my lover met me walking 
Through the windy dawn, 
With the seagulls swooping round us 
And the summer sun 
Striding up the eastern sky, 
Like a giant, joyously, 
His strong course to run— 
By Solway Sands. 


II. 
Solway Sands—by Solway Sands, 
When the eve was cool, 
And the wavering star-beams trembled 
In some rvock-girt pool, 
With his fond arms safe around me, 
And my head upon his breast, 
We would watch the wavelets dancing 
And the slender moon-rays glancing 
On high Criffel’s crest— 
By Solway Sands. 
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li. 


Solway Sands—by Solway Sands, 
Once a day was born 

When I walked thy wind-swept shallows 
Lonely through the dawn, 

Watching, though the teardrops blinded, 
A far sail that fled away, 

Speeding out towards the ocean, 

With a seagull’s gladsome motion, 
And my sad heart broke that day— 

By Solway Sands. 


IV. 


Solway Sands—by Solway Sands 
All my joy I knew; 
Now I walk with lagging step 
Knowing sorrow too. 
The blue waves will dance as lightly, 
The white foam will fly as free, 
And the distant lights that nightly 
From fairy Scotland shine as brightly 
Out across the stormy sea, 
When my short life-story ended, 
Slowly drifteth over me— 
The Solway Sands. 





A TARTAR 


OF A GIRL 


By E. R. PUNSHON 


667 EXPECT,” said my sister Mary, as 


she hunted for her gloves, “that 
she will turn up an amazing swell, but 
don’t let that frighten you.” 

“T won't,” said I, stoutly. 

“Be polite and pleasant, you know,” 
continued Mary, tilting her hat all ways 
in a frantic effort to get it straight, “but, 
above all things, be firm.” 

“Granite,” I assured her, “shall be 
butter compared with me.” 

“Tt is simply atrocious,” Mary went on 
indignantly, nearly weeping over the 
mysterious disappearance of her umbrella, 
“that she should even dream of leaving 
me in such a pickle.” ; 

“ Greater moral depravity,” said I, “ha 
not been displayed since the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew.” 

“Don’t be irreverent, Tom,” said Mary, 
rebukingly, as she borrowed half-a-crown 
to pay her railway fare, because she had 
nothing but gold, and the booking clerk 
always confused her so; “but tell her I 
cannot spare her till I have another cook, 
and mind you make yourself tidy before 
Cecelia comes—so much always depends 
upon first impressions.” 

“Oh, bother,” said I, crossly, for I 
knew Mary entertained vain hopes that 
Cecelia, the visitor from America she was 
now hurrying to meet, and I should fall in 
love with each other, “and unless you 
hurry,” I added, viciously, “ you'll miss 
that train as sure as fate, and then what 
will happen to your dear Cecelia?” 

Mary shrieked, said I was horrid to 
frighten her so, collected most of her 
belongings, felt to make sure she had her 
purse, gave her hat a final tilt, wondered 
what she had forgotten, shrieked again as 
she looked at the clock, and departed with 
a flutter of skirts and a final injunction not 
to let Amelia go. “Tell her you'll kill her 
first,” screamed Mary from the garden- 
gate, and added as an afterthought from 
the footpath, “ Dead!” 


I went into the dining room to get my 
pipe and prepare for the coming struggle 
with the formidable and perfidious Amelia. 
After enabling Mary to triumph for nearly 
a year over her less fortunate sisters in 
the possession of a really good cook, she 
had seized this occasion, when poor Mary 
was already short of one servant, to 
depart without notice to get married in a 
neighbouring town, whence she had now 
written to say she would come to-day fcr 
her box. 

“What shall I do?” Mary had wailed, 
“for I simply must go to meet Cecelia, 
who has never been in England before,” 
and then, I, appearing on this scene of 
misery, rashly undertook my present 
mission. : 

I had not been smoking long before a 
ring at the door roused me, and “ upon my 
word,” said I to myself, as I answered it, 
“she is an amazing swell and pretty, too, 
—Mary never said she was pretty—but be 
firm, my boy, be firm.” 

“Will you be so good,” I said aloud to 
the small neat figure in the well-fitting 
gown of grey tweed, “as to step this 
way?” 

I held the door invitingly open and 
flattered myself I was carrying out my in- 
structions very nicely. “Be polite but 
firm,” Mary had said, and I was being 
polite, and if necessary I would be firm. 

“Is Mrs. Drummond ” she began, 
but I interrupted her. 

“Mrs. Drummond is out at present,” I 
said, politeness just oozing from me, “ but 
1 can arrange everything. Will you please 
be so kind as to step this way?” 

To my unbounded satisfaction, she now 
followed me and I, triumph in my heart, 
led her to the kitchen. She glanced about 
her with an appearance of surprise, while 
I wiped my brow and set my back against 
the door, taking thankful note that all the 
windows were locked. 

“Now,” said I, with a judicious mix- 
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ture of puliteness and firmness, “here is 
the kitchen and there is the dinner and 
you, my good girl, have got to set to work 
to cook it. Mrs. Drummond says she will 
"ge you when she returns.” 

“'Wh—what?” gasped my captive. 

“It’s no good your pretending to be so 
surprised,” I said, feeling that now the 
time for firmness had come, “ you've just 
jolly well got to do what you're told.” 

“T won't,” said she, decidedly, “I never 
do.” 

“ So I believe,” I answered, “but on this 
occasion you have no alternative.” 

“And why in the name of all that’s 
extraordinary,” she asked, “should I cook 
your dinner?” 

“Mainly, because you are told to.” 

“But why?” she persisted. “What 
does it mean?” 

“T am not here to argue with you,” I 
said, loftily, “ but simply to see that dinner 
cooked.” 

“Do you mind,” she inquired with de- 
ceptive sweetness, “telling me what 
asylum for idiots you have escaped from ?” 

“There are the potatoes,” I said, with 
a lofty wave of my hand, judging it best 
to ignore this insolence, “and I have 
reason to believe that the first step in the 
preparation of dinner is the peeling of 
potatoes. . Let me see you begin.” 

“Tl do nothing of the kind. Be so 
good as to allow me to pass.” 

She marched up*to me with an air I 
should never have supposed a person of 
Amelia’s class could have assumed, and 
tlie look she gave me was absolutely 
withering. But Mary’s injunction “ Be 
firm” rang in my ears, and how could I 
face her to confess that Amelia had over- 
awed me? 

“You do not leave this house,” said I, 
impressively, “until the dinner is cooked.” 

“Do you dare to stop me?” she de- 
manded. 

I had thought her pretty before, but 
now with her eyes flashing positive fire, 
with a little spot of red on either cheek 
and her small head held quite absurdly up- 
right, I began to perceive that prettiness 
was a quite inadequate term. I was so 
busy admiring the little round chin she had 
poked forward at such an obstinate angle, 
that I quite forgot to answer her. 


“TI desire to go,” she said, “and you 
will kindly tell Mrs. Drummond I will 
never return to be insulted in this fashion.” 

“When you have cooked the dinner,” 
said I, feeling that I needed all my firm- 
ness, “we will consider that point.” 

She stamped her foot at me—a very 
small foot it was, too. 

“T would sooner die,” she cried, “ than 
cook your horrid old dinner. So there.” 

I felt the time had come for desperate 
measures. 

“Mrs. Drummond,” I saidin my deepest 
voice “told me you were to choose between 
cooking the dinner and having your head 
cut off.” 

With that I reached for the big carving 
knife, and never since the world began has 
a girl jumped quicker than did this one 
to those potatoes. She had the first peeled 
before I quite knew what was happening. 

“That’s a good girl,” I said, approv- 
ingly, “I perceive your future husband 
will have little trouble with you if he goes 
the right way to work.” Privately, I 
considered that future husband a very 
lucky chap, and, remembering my instruc- 
tions to be pleasant, I asked presently: 
“And when is the wedding to be?” 

“I—I don’t quite remember,” she 
faltered, whisking the meat into the oven. 

“T’'ll bet a good deal he remembers,” I 
remarked. 

“Very likely,” she murmured; “am I 
to make an apple pudding or an apple 
pie or what with these?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I said: “Mrs. 
Drummond is expecting an American 
friend to dinner, so she wants things nice, 
I believe.” 

“ A—a what?” said she, staring. 

“An American friend,” I repeated, and 
then as the girl still stood staring, I added, 
“you have heard of America?—the 
country over the sea, you know,” and I 
waved my hand vaguely towards the west. 

“T fancy I remember hearing of it,” she 
said, meekly, “but if I am to have all 
this dinner cooked by the time Mrs. 
Drummond is back, you must help me.” 

“ All right,” I said, though a bit taken 
aback. But, after all, she was really an 
extremely pretty girl, and I thought it 
would not be at all unpleasant. “It will 
be as well,” I said, “for this American 





She had me down on my hands and knees polishing the fender. 
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girl seems a bit of a Tartar, and dinner 
had better be ready.” 

“Oh, she seems a bit of a Tartar, does 
she?” said the girl, meditatively, tapping 
her chin with a knife-handle. 

“So I should imagine,” I remarked, 
“and though they say she is extremely 
pretty, for my part I think an English 
girl P 

“Oh, dear, the soup’s burning,” cried 
she, and drowned the neat little compli- 
ment I had in my mind with a _ most 
predigious rattling of pots and pans. 

“If you are going to help,” she said, 
turning a hot face to me, “ why don’t you 
get some coal up, instead of hanging about 
there with your hands in your pockets? ” 

When I had done that she had another 
little job for me and then another, and 
presently had me down on my hands and 
knees polishing the fender. 

“T simply can’t cook,” she said, “ unless 
that is brighter, and we must not give this 
Tartar of a girl of yours any occasion to 
find fault.” 

“That’s all very well,” I protested, “ but 
you do work a fellow jolly hard, and I’m 
sure there was no need to make me take 
that last scuttle of cdals back for bigger 
ones—there was not an atom of difference 
between them and those you made me 
change because they were too small.” 

“Well, you shouldn't have made me 
stop,” she retorted. 

“TI had to,” I grumbled, “the dinner’s 
got to be cooked, for Mary would never 
forgive me if Cecelia went hungry.” 

“I suppose you wouldn’t mind?” she 
asked. 

“Not a bit,” I declared, “I’m sick of 
hearing the very name of Cecelia, her 
praises have been dinned into me so. Don’t 
you think that fender will do? My back’s 
near breaking.” 

“It's a pretty inferior job,” she re- 
marked, “not a hired girl but would be 
set to doing it all over again, but no doubt 
it’s the best you can manage. I’m afraid 
the chimney will have to be cleaned, the 
hre’s not drawing properly.” 

And in spite of all my protests she had 
me for half an hour or more raking out 
soot and cinders till I was black from head 
to foot. 

“Think of this Tartar of a Cecelia,” 





she urged, when I showed signs of rebel- 
lion, andthe only poor satisfaction I had 
was when a shovelful of soot fell right 
or top of some apples and cream she had 
been preparing with special care. 

“You are as clumsy,” she said, half 
crying over her spoiled dish, “as you are 
stupid, and that’s saying whole heaps.” 

Nor would she forgive me till after 
apologies that, looking back, I can* only 
describe as abject and servile to a degree. 

However, we were pretty soon on 
friendly terms again till she was good 
enough to remark that if I was clumsy and 
slow, I was at least willing. In fact, we 
got on so well together that presently I 
ventured to inquire how it was that she 
had taken to cooking. 

“T suppose,” she remarked, thought- 
fully, “that I may say I was forced into 
it.” 

I told her I should have thought a girl 
like her could easily have got a dozen 
better jobs, and we were getting quite 
confidential when I heard the front door 
open and Mary calling me. In a moment 
or two she appeared at the kitchen door, 
my companion suddenly disappearing into 
the pantry. 

“Gracious!” said Mary. Then she sat 
down on a chair with signs of what I 
considered excessive astonishment. “ What 
—have—you—been doing?” she asked, 
speaking like a minute-gun. 

“T have only been helping Amelia,” I 
replied, meekly, keenly conscious of sup- 
pressed giggling from behind. 

“Helping Amelia!” cried Mary, as 
though 1 had said I was St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral out for a walk. 

“You see,” I explained, “ it got so late, 
dinner would not have been ready unless 
I had helped.” 

“You have become very thoughtful all 
at once,” said Mary, suspiciously, “ where 
is Amelia, and had you any trouble with 
her?” 

“She was rather obstinate at first,” I 
remarked loudly, “but she gave in when 
she saw it was no good.” 

“Oh,” same a soft murmur from the 
pantry, while Mary remarked approv- 
ingly : 

“T thought it would be all right if you 
were firm, though how you have got your- 
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self into such a mess, I can’t imagine. I 
missed that train and could not find 
Cecelia—why !—what—oh, oh!” 

For rather shyly my captive appeared 
from the pantry, and as she saw her, Mary 
simply gasped. 

“Cecelia!” she cried ; “ Cecelia! am I 
dreaming? You, Cecelia!” 

“He said,” explained Cecelia, mildly, 
“that I must choose between cooking the 
dinner and having my head cut off, so I 
decided to cook the dinner. I made him 
work, too,” she added, surveying my 
appearance with vicious satisfaction. 

Mary and I gasped in about 
amazement, and Cecelia continued : 

“ He told me the dinner must be cooked, 
because you were expecting a Tartar of a 
girl from America; the country over the 
sea, you know,” she added, with a perfect 
imitation of my manner and gesture. 

“ Well, Thomas,” said Mary, resignedly, 
“our family never was famous for the 
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intelligence of its male members, but even 
in their small allotment of brains, you 
have most certainly no share.” 

I was too broken-spirited to answer. I 
began to sneak towards the door. 

“Where are you going?” asked Mary. 

“T am going,” I replied, plaintively, “to 
crawl into the nearest, hole to die.” 

“Oh! very well;” said my sister, with 
heartless approval. 

“Couldn't you postpone that till after 
dinner?” suggested Gecelia. “It’s quite 
ready now, and if you praise my cooking 
enough, perhaps I'll forgive you.” 

Mary looked first at me and then at 
Cecelia. 

“ After’ all,” she said, enigmatically, 
“ perhaps it may all turn out for the best.” 

But as I tell Cecelia she has never since 
our marriage cooked any dinner that tasted 
half so nice as that one—even though the 
two girls did giggle at each other all the 
time. 
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SEAWEED 
By WILL. H. OGILVIE 


POIL of what deep-sea border, 
Prize of what blue-parterre, 

Plucked by. some merman in order 

To‘shine in some sea nymph’s hair? 
The winds have shattered the scheme of you, 
The sun has stolen the gleam of you, 
And now we can only dream of you 

As a garland that once was fair. 


Down in what purple Arden, 
In the silent swing of the seas, 

Gave he this gift of his garden 
To Rosalind under the trees? 

As a-flush in her pride and her wonder 

She plucked your green petals asunder, 

Did he ask her, “ What plot shall I plunder 
To bring you the flower that shall please?” 


Yet taking you, belled sea-sorrel, 
Did she value you thrice as well 
4s her star of the flaming coral 
Her comb of the shining shell? 
And down where the shadows hover 
Over meadows of pink sea-clover 
Did a lover lean to a lover?— 
Ah! seaweed, you will not tell! 








VIEWS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA.—I. 


Atzsgrt Canon.—A wonderful fissure, three hundred feet deep, at the bottom of whose 
perpendicular walls the Illecillewaet River is compressed into a boiling torrent only twenty feet 
wide. This wild a canon is magnificent in its desolate grandeur, and is visited by every 


transcontinental traveller from Montreal to Vancouver, as it lies only a few steps from the main 


route. A few intrepid adventurers have even climbed down to the bottom of the terrible gorge.— 
Juua W. Hunsnaw. 





VIEWS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA.—II. 


Mount Sir DonaLp.—The most magnificent peak in the Selkirk Mountains, named after Lord 
Strathcona and Mount Royal, High Commissioner for Canada, who was formerly Sir Donald Smith. 


This beautiful escarped mountain stands close to the Chalet at Glacier, a favourite summer resort 
in the heart of British Columbia, and has been ascended by many expert Alpine climbers, a few of 


whom were ladies. Its altitude is 10,600 feet, and from thence 163 different glaciers can be seen on 
a bright day.—Jutia W. Hensnaw. 
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PHARI JONG, 


WITH THE TIBET EXPEDITION 






By N. V. L. RYBOT 


T is a pity that the names of so many 

foreign places at once lose their 
charm on being translated into literal 
Erglish. 

To those who have not been to Phari 
Jong, but who have taken impressions of 
the building from pictures in the illus- 
trated papers, the name would seem a 
fitting one. It is certainly not ill-sound- 
ing. 

“Phari” might suggest something far 
‘off and fairylike, while “ Jong” unmis- 
takably allies it with the Celestial Empire. 

So knowing this much and hazarding 
the rest, one might connect the place with 
the yuardian spirits of that mighty border- 
land of mystic Tibet which for ever 
crouches in driving snow and piercing 
winds ; where trees grow not ; where great 
biack ravens croak curses on the intruder ; 
where the immense white pinnacle of 
sacred Chumo Lhari pierces the heavens 
in solitary and usually unseen grandeur ; 
and where man, bestial in face and habit, 
hews himself a dwelling out of mother 
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lilustrated from Sketches by the Author, 





earth and leads his wretched existence 
through the long, long winter amid the 
choking fumes of his yak dung fires. 

If these have been your ideas, I must 


shock you. Phari Jong means Hoghill 
Fort—nothing more and _ nothing - less. 
First seen from the limit of the great 
plain which lies at the top of everything, 
you feel certain that the great Barons of 
the Middle Ages. must have occupied this 
land. You looked for a turf hut and you 
find a medizval castle, and you believe ‘t 
ix such till you approach the village under 
its .walls. Here your belief scents danger 
—or even worse. The hovels are certainly 
as squalid and medizval as you could wish, 
while the refuse heaps are even more so— 
covered as they are by day with the sleep- 
ing forms of giant dogs of all colours, 
that awake at night and howl like lost 
souls till the sun reappears over the 
Bhutan mountains. 

It is the female inhabitant, more than 
anything, which destroys your impression 
of mediavalism. With her in view you 










baron. To start with, there’s her head- 
dress or crown. Not even in Brittany 
could you see anything so weird. It is 
an arrangement of hoops and strings sewn 
with red and blue corals and stones—a 
skeleton cocked hat worn crossways. Then 
there’s her face. In what other country 
does a woman deliberately make herself 
repulsive? Here, to the natural undis- 
turbed dirt of 
years she adds 
a concoction of 
fat and sepia. 
This she may 
apply to her 
nose or under 
her eyes. The 
more careless 
smear it all 
over their 
faces. The re- 
sult is the 
same. The fe- 
male _inhabi- 
tant destroys 
the Middle 
Ages. 

And so one 
begins to 
gather that 
Hoghill,at any 
rate as far as 
we are con- 
cerned, is a 
good name for 
the place. A 
further know- 
ledge of the 
fort confirms 
this. And yet | 
the Tibetan © 
founder, know- 
ing only the 
unwashen 
state, could 
not have intended the name to be taken in 
this light. He, doubtless, only bethought 
him of the shape of the hillock in the midst 
of the plain whereon he built his strong- 
hold. It was a hog’s back, right enough ; 


and so the fort became Hoghill Fort. 

One surmises that the Tibetans of those 
times (was it 100 or 200 years ago?) were 
To 


builders only and not architects. 
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canrot entertain a thought of the great 
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THE NORTH-EAST OUTWORKS OF PHARI JONG, WITH 
PORTION OF THE N.E, TOWER OF THE KEEP. 
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study the face of Phari is to discover 
breakdowns and repairs, to study its in- 
terior is to court danger. For the buildezs 
had no use for the column and the arch. 
They made walls to lean against each 
other. As wood had to be brought in from 
a distance of twenty miles (for Phari is 
14,400 feet above sea level), large rooms 
were an impossibility. | Windows were 
contracted to mere slits—for what would 
you have when 
glass is not, 
when the tem- 
perature has 
wandered 
down below 
the zeros, and 
when the 
shrivelling 
wind, sweep- 
ing down from 
Chumo Lhari, 
hurls unending 
clouds of dust 


against the 
place ? 
And so the 


interior of the 
great Keep is 
nought but 
three layers of 
black laby- 
rinths and ob- 
scure  oubli- 
ettes—a_ con- 
fused darkness 
mingled with 
massive walls. 
Beware the 
low doorways 
‘ and heavy 
dust. The one 
will break your 
head, the other 
will choke 
you ! 

To get to the best rooms one must 
ascend to the topmost storey. It is some 
60 feet above the ground. 

Under ordinary circumstances this would 
not seem much of a climb; but in the 
Phari air—or want of air—it is far other- 
wise. 

To walk with dignity, but without paus- 
ing up those 60 feet means a painful 
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panting for the unattainable at 
the sixtieth. 

To walk down again means 
facing a flue of blinding yak 
dung smoke emanating upwards 
from the hospital kitchen. 

For in Phari there are no 
chimneys. If the smoke cannot 
find exits by that chink in the 
wall or that hole in the roof, 
then it must go elsewhere. -There 
are lot of rooms. 

In winter, therefore, when 
every room has its yak dung fire, 
you must swallow all the smoke 
that would have gone into the 
other rooms. From this there 
results a race of men with whis- 
pering voices, or with none at 
all, who converse with bleary 
weeping eyes and frozen misty 
gesticulations ! 

Luckily for us, parts of the 
Keep have from time to time col- 


lapsed. Ensuing generations 
SOUTH-EAST BASTION OF 


PHARI JONG. 


have rebuilt them in a more en- 
lightened manner. The south 
towers are of fine proportions 
and contain good rooms with 
large windows, wherein even is 
some giass! The north towers 
give ene the pattern of the ori- 
ginal south towers. They are 
savage and windowless, and 
seemingly decrepid, too, for 
heayy recent buttresses support 
their bases. 

The south towers are crowned 
with great prayer drums encased 
in yak skin. From one of them 
issues a sacred trident. But to 
get the best impression of Phari 
one should stand on the top of 
the Keep at sunset. 

The clouds which have all 
day obscured Chumo Lhari have 
rolled away. The setting sun 
throws a lurid light on the tower- 
ing peak of snow. 

PRAYER DRUMS. Below in the courtyard four 


These drums contain millions of p-avers, printed on rough paper or buglers, standing in a circle, are 
cloth wound round the axle, Every time the drum is turned » mlilinn di «“ R t t ” 
prayers go to the credit of the operator. sounding etreat. 
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From every door and opening armed 
men are beginning to pour. Before the 
“call” has died away the outworks, the 
bastions, and the flanking towers are 
thronged with their crouching defenders— 
men from the Punjab Plains, from the 
mountains of Nepaul, and from the blood- 
stained hills of the Afghan border. 

One realises then that the long arm of 
Britain has again stretched itself forth 
into the unknown, and gripped in its 
sinewy fingers another wonderful—and 
useless—citadel ! 

And what of to-morrow? You may say 
that a soldier only knows the duty of to- 
day, but who could traverse these desolate 
plains, breathe this rarefied air, wander 
through these isolated and huddled vil- 
lages or these crowded honeycombs of fort- 
resses, in a land seemingly as remote as 
the moon, and not wonder—what of to- 
morrow? ‘Tibet is no longer an unknown 
land of mystery, a trap like the fabled 
valley of man-eating spiders, a region cut 
off by impassable barriers from the curious 
and the adventurous. To the Tibetan re- 


cluse this must be like the rending of the 
veil of the temple, exposing him naked to 
the gaze of the callous infidel, and his theo- 
cratic exclusiveness can never be quite the 


same again. He, too, is not without 
curiosity, and he can hardly despise the 
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THE SOUTH-EAST TOWER. 


outside world in quite so whole-hearted a 
way as he has hitherto done. I know no 
political or international question; I 
simply write of what I see, but a part of 
the things seen is that this march to Lhasa 
(if we get there) and back has so shrivelled 
up the length of the way that one good 
long stretch of the arm will cover it here- 
after. 


CHUMO LHARI, FROM THE SUMMIT OF PHARI KEEP. 
The Gurkha Sentry is wearing the little fatigue cap over his Balaclava cap. 












] T is probable that only a small propor- 

tion of his readers thoroughly appre- 
ciate the most remarkable quality of Mr. 
Wells’s work. That he has a vivid imagina- 
tion, capable of realising the most remote 
and even unheard of conditions of exis- 
tence, a restrained and artistic method of 
presenting and playing his puppets, a fine 
sense of humour and a generous sympathy 
with the so-called “common people” who 
form the mass of humanity, must be 
obvious to every reader of his stories. It 
will also be generally remarked that he 
bases his story very frequently on the 
realisation of some impossible speculation 
or dream belonging to the more fanciful 
regions of the natural sciences—such as a 
visit to the moon, the invasion of the earth 
by the inhabitants of Mars, existence in 
space of four dimensions, a journey 
through time so as to bring us to what will 
be going on after the lapse of a few 
hundred years in one story and after a 
million or so in another. It requires, on 
the other hand, some considerable know- 
ledge of the actual doctrines and conclu- 
sions of science to appreciate fully the real 
merit and ingenuity of these stories. Mr. 
Wells is no mere inventor of impossibili- 
ties, reckless of rule and order. On the 
contrary he has had a very complete and 
systematic education in natural science, and 
what he imagines and tells with so much 
appearance of truth in his marvellous his- 
tories, is strictly limited by the actual 
scientific probabilities of the case. You 
have to grant him one absurdity—one 
perhaps impossible but not inconceivable 
discovery of a new force or magic power— 
a time-travelling machine, a substance 
opaque to gravitation, a bomb discharged 
from Mars and landing its enclosed 
monsters safely on our earth, a prepara- 
tion which renders the human body in- 
visible, or a “food of the gods” which 
causes unlimited growth in all living 
things nourished by it—and the rest fol- 
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lows in accordance with strict scientific 


probability. The interest of the whole 
story depends on the grave moderation and 
air of verisimilitude—indeed in many 
cases on the inevitable scientific necessity— 
with which the details of the events suc- 
ceeding thé initial marvel are developed. 
The pleasure given to us in these stories 
is very largely dependent on the truthful- 
ness of the author's scientific insight and 
outlook, and on our power of appreciating 
the fact that whilst to most people he must 
appear to be rioting in wild’ fancy of the 
most irresporsible character, he is really 
guided by a knowledge of natural fact 
and possibility such as no writer of fiction 
has ever before been able to make use 
of. Jules Verne, excellent in his way, is 
a crude and reckless performer in compari- 
son with Mr. Wells. The finest example 
of Mr. Wells’s use of scientific knowledge 
in the elaboration of his stories is perhaps 
his mode of getting rid of the terrib'2 
living monsters who arrive on this planet 
from our neighbour Mars. The minute 
ultra-microscopic organisms which cause 
putrefaction—the bacteria of decay and 
dissolution—are new to these awful 
visitors. They are not, as are the dwellers 
on this earth, “ adjusted” to the destruc- 
tive chemical attacks of these ubiquitous 
agents, and after a few weeks’ sojourn 
amongst us they become infected, sicker, 
and die with horrible groanings. Another 
most ingenious and interesting use of bio- 
logical knowledge is that exhibited in nis 
description of the strange fungus-like flora 
of the moon, which grows from the germ, 
ripens and dies in a single day (a moon 
day !). And in his fascinating account of 
what zoologists call the polymorphism, the 
inclusion of numerous distinct forms in 
one species, such as worker, soldier, queen 
and king ants—of the highly developed 
subterranean inhabitants of the moon. 
The description of the presence of the 
supreme being, the ruler of the moon, 
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whom the “ First men in the moon” fail 
to see on account of his overwhelming 
effulgence, might pass for a rebuke to 
those who look forward with simple faith 
to the physical realisation of the reward 
promised to the pure in heart. 

It is not the fact that all Mr. Wells’s 
romances with a scientific basis involve an 
initial paradox. The short story which is 
called “ The Star,” is nothing more or less 
than sober possibility, even probability. 
The supposed writer tells, some thirty 
years after the event, of the sudden 
appearance in the sky of a new meteor— 
a sort of comet. He describes how this 
strange star gradually increased in size, 
swept twice round the earth, and raised a 
tide in the ocean which swept the whole 
world to the depth of two hundred 
feet, destroying two-thirds of its inhabi- 
tants and their cities and civilisation. This 
is no mere suggestion of what might or 
would be, if something else which is not or 
cannot be, were realised. It is a thing 
which might happen any day, and pro- 
bably has already happened more than 
once in the course of the vast period of 
time during which our globe has whirled in 
space. 

The more romantic of Mr. Wells's 
stories, such as the “ War of the Worlds,” 
the “ Invisible Man,” and the “ First Men 
in the Moon,” are connected by the most 
powerful and carefully elaborated of these 
stories, that entitled “When the Sleeper 
Wakes”. to a different class of work— 
namely, to that in which Mr. Wells 
seriously attempts to foretell the evolution 
of mankind in the immediate future, an 
attempt which is guided by the desire to 
assist—to prepare men’s minds for—the 
necessary inevitable changes of organisa- 
tion, activity, and purpose which are loom- 
ing in front of us. Nothing can be more 
dismal and terrible to the present man 
than Mr. Wells’s picture of the life of a 
great city three hundred years hence, given 
in the book called “When the Sleeper 
Wakes,” with its all-pervading mechanisms, 
its lowest subterranean grade of govern- 
ment slaves, its yelling advertisements, its 
suppression of what we call “ country,” its 
flying machines, its despotic trusts, and 
its soul-and-body-destroying cities of 
pleasure, skilfully indicated but with a 
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truly artistic restraint never described. 
All these and other horrors are presented 
with chilling reality in the story-book. 
But Mr. Wells shows himself more hope- 
ful in the two books called “ Anticipa- 
tions” and “ Mankind in the Making,” the 
matter of which is prophetic of the future, 
and largely condemnatory of the present. 
Whether we can all agree with Mr. Wells 
or not as to the way in which things will 
turn out hereafter, and whether we should 
like to exist ourselves in such conditions 
as he foresees or not, every one must admit 
the cleverness of his speculations, the 
clearness of his exposition and criticism, 
and the sound, healthy humanity of his 
point of view. 

There remains yet to be mentioned a 
third class of romance, of which Mr. Wells 
has given us admirable examples, which 
depends on no scientific marvel nor on any 
prophetic invention or realisation of the 
future. Two at least of Mr. Wells’s novels, 
and some of his shorter stories, deal with 
contemporary life and character. “The 
Wheels of Chance” is both humorous and 
pathetic—an admirable little story. The 
more important is “Love and Mr. 
Lewisham,” and it must take a very high 
place amongst novels revealing the life 
of the actual moment—that of the writer’s 
experience. It is the story of the poor 
London student of to-day, of the man w'i0 
owns the Royal College of Science at 
South Kensington as his alma mater. It 
is undoubtedly reminiscent to a large 
extent, though not in detail, of Mr. Wells’s 
own history—and a very beautiful, 
pathetic, and inspiring history it is. “Love 
and Mr. Lewisham” will come hereafter 
to be regarded as a classic of London 
student life, and a document of great value 
in our social history. I should place this 
book together with “When the Sleeper 
Wakes,” “ Anticipations,” and “The First 
Men in the Moon” as the four most impor- 
tant and representative of Mr. Wells’s 
works; and I should be inclined to sav 
that for rare qualities of pathos, of insight 
into human character, and delightful 
appreciation, both of the laughable and the 
ennobling, in the lives of people who de- 
rive no adventitious importance from 
prominent position or fortune, “Love 
and Mr. Lewisham” must be given as high 
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a place in contemporary literature as is 
generally accorded to the same writer's 
widely remote romances of time and 


space. 
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The Novels of George Gis:ing. Contemporary: Aug. 
893.—Certain Personal Matters. 
The War of the Worlds. 
The Evolution of God Idea. Saturday: Feb. 12. 
The Man Who Could Work Miracles. Canadian: 
Aug. Illustrated London News: Summer No. 
Jimmy Goggles the God. Cosmopolitan: Nov. 
1899.—Tales of Space and Time. 
When the S‘eeper Wakes. 


April. 
April-Dec. 


Also in Graphic: Jan.- 


May 
Wee, ‘Believe, Interview by G. Lynch. Puritan: 


pril. 
Mr. Braher’s Treasure. Strand: April. 
The Cure for Love. Pall Mall: June. 


The Vacant ey a Mall: July. 

Is Britain on the Do Young Man: July. 

The Ways of x City. " Paly Mall: Aug. 

~“ h: A Story of Days to Come. Pali Mall: 
ept. 
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Magnanimity of the Man of Pleasure. Pall Mall: 


1900.—Love and Mr. Lewsham. 
Stephen Orane. North American: Aug. 
Fir.t Men in the Moon. Cosmopolitan: Nov.-Dec. 
The Soldier. Fortnightly: Dec. 
1901.—Antici —_ of the pon ha of een! 4 
premes wee uman life and thoug 
The F.rst oa & in the Moo 
pations: An Experiment in Prophecy. Fort- 
eenty: April-Dec. North American: June- 


The Sea Lady. Pearson's: July-Dec. 
The Literary Regime. English Illustrated: Nov. 
1902.—The Discovery of the Future: a discourse delivered 
to the yal Institution on January 24th. 
The Sea Lady. 
Of a Book Unwritten. a mg Illustrated: Jan. 
The Loyalty of Esau Common. Contemporary : Feb. 
1902-1903.—Mankind in the Making. Fortnightly: Sept.- 
Sept. Cosmopolitan: Sept,-Sept. blis: 
separately, 1 
1903.—T welve ane and a Dream. 
The Decay of the Novel. Young Man: Jan. ; 
sauee to the “Young Man,” with portrait. 
Young Man: Aug. 
1903- 1904.—Food of the Gods. Pearson's: Dec.June. Cos- 
mopolitan: Nov.-July. Published separately, 
Novw.-Aug. 


1904. 
1904.—George Gissing. Monthly : 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES ON H. G. W. 


1895.—Reviews, “ Select Conversations"’ and “ The Tim 
Machine.” Saturday: Jul n 20. 
A zs Writer. Bookman: 
1896.— ae by P. Ghalmecs “Mitchell. Saturday : 
pri 
1897.— aay gy according to H. G. Welle, by 
F. Coste. Natural Science: Mar. 
The BB the Scientist, by A. H. Lawrence. 
Young an: Aug. 
Mr. H. G. Wells. Academy: Dec. 4. 
1898.—Notice with rait. Litera Year Book. 
_ of the Wenuses, by C. L. Graves and E. V. 
ucas. 
Reviews, “The War of the Soa" Academy: 
Jan. Review of Reviews: A 
Portraits of H. G. vee open: "Dee. 
1899.—Mr, H. G. Wells. Graphic: Jan 
Prophet v. Novelist. view, * When the Sleeper 
Wakes.” Academy: June 10. 
1900.—The Young Writers of Today, by F. G. Bettany. 
Young Man: Feb. 
A Novelist of the Unknown. Academy: June 23. 
H. G. Wells as a Novelist. Living Age: Aug. 11. 
Mr. wos appreciation of Mr. 8. Crane. Academy: 


25. 
1901. —Maniary, “Oycling—after H. G. Wells, by Lieut.-Col. 
Balfour, seerenahy: Feb. 
Mr. a on Literature cademy: Aug. 10. 
ln ao. 2000. Review, “ Anticipations.” Academy: 
Nov. 23 and Dee. 7. 
W. T. Stead on “ Anticipations.” 
Reviews: Dee. 
1902.—W. Johnson on “ Sapihgaticnn: " Primitive Metho- 
dist oe: July 
Mr. H. G. Wells and his Work, by F. A. Bennett. 
Cosmopolitan : Aug. 
Review, “ The Sea Lady.” Academy: Aug. 9%. 
1903.—Reviews, “Mankind in the Making.” Review of 
Reviews. Jan.-May, Aug.-Oct. 
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TRE .BeCes 


By LILIAN HAYES 


HE sun had set, and dusk flung its 
shadowy veil through the oratory 
windows. I laid down my tools and rose 
from my knees to give a last look at my 
work. There she stood, my Lady of 
Sorrows, her head down-drooping, her 
arms outstretched pityingly, divine com- 
passion beaming in her eyes. 

My hands had fashioned her, and loth 
was I to finish the work—for did not the 
face of my Yvonne live in that sculptured 
wood? That mystic smile was hers, as 
were the dreamy eyes and long slender 
limbs. 

Yes; the work was done, and it was 
good. Even the pious chatelaine of La 
Ferté-Milon herself had declared that no 
lovelier Virgin had graced chapel altar. 

I closed the door, and made my way 
through the castle to the postern gate, 
over the drawbridge, then down the steep 
footpath, the short cut that zig-zagged 
down to the edge of the forest, where lay 
-“my cottage. Rude it was, draughty, 
earth-floored and ill-furnished, yet withal 
a very Eden of happiness, for that small 
thick thatch held my two jewels—Yvonne 
and the child. 

Four years ago only my lord had 
brought me from Flanders, a mere strip- 
ling, yet one who had already made his 
mark on many a parish altar. Untaught, 
yet skilful was I in woodcraft, and my 
lord, who had fine taste and much money, 
sought me as his artificer; so I left my 
home, and followed him to La Ferté. 
Milon. Gracious was my lord’s favour 
towards me (for he ever loved a good 
craftsman), and when I wooed Yvonne, the 
thatcher’s daughter, not only did he give 
consent, but bestowed on me the wood- 
man’s hut. 

And so we two had wed, and our cup 
of happiness seemed full ; then the child 
came, and it brimmed over. Till—when? 
God knows! A cloud rose between us; a 
change came over Yvonne. The rosy 
flush that once lit her winsome face faded, 
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leaving it pinched and ashen, her slender 
figure drooped languidly, her eyes that 
once met mine frankly, loving, sank 
shiftingly under my gaze. 

I strode down the slope, and reached 
the door which opened into the room where 
sat Yvonne, listlessly shivering over the 
earthen pot of charcoal; by her side lay 
the child, its soft breathing the only sound 
that broke the silence. I stooped, and, 
putting my hand under her chin, raised 
her face to mine, then bent and kissed her 
tenderly on the lips. She struggled, and 
tried to avert her face; but this I would 
not allow, so raised her into my arms, and 
in that fast embrace I felt her shake and 
quiver, while I gently chid her. 

“What ails thee, child? Nay, I will 
know, Yvonne! What have I done amiss ? 
Have I done aught to offend thee?” 

But at this she fell a-wailing like one 
distraught, and called on God and His 
saints to help her. Being but a man, I 
was helpless amid these tears and sob- 
bings, so did naught but kiss and murmur 
soft words and tender names till she grew 
calmer, and the cries died away. Slipping 
from my arms, she drew me to the wooden 
bench, and there we sat hand in hand. 
Darkness had fallen, and I could but 
just catch the wan whiteness of her face 
by the dying embers. I strove to speak, 
but she waved me silence, so I sat dumb, 
awaiting I knew not what, fear encom- 
passing me. Then she spoke, her voice 
thrilling mournfully through the darkness. 

“ Raoul, best beloved ! ’tis but four short 
years since the day we wed, when, hand in 
hand, we danced down the zig-zag to this 
our home. Canst remember turning at ‘he 
threshold and lifting me over with a kiss? 
only four years ago! And last year, when 
our little Marguerite was born, dost 
remember stooping at my bed-side to 
whisper that the mother was even more 
dear to thee than the bride? Ah! those 
happy, happy days! We have tasted 
paradise together, my Raoul, and now 














heaven demands the price—for we must 
part.”. Her voice broke sobbingly. 

“In God’s name, Yvonne! ” 

She bent towards me; and her voice sank 
into a terrified whisper. “Raoul, I am a 
mezel.” 

A mezel! A mezel! Almighty God! 
Had I heard aright? Too well I knew 
the meaning of that abhorred word. 

For we lived in the year of our Lord 
1309, the year of the terrible leper panic 
—that awful year when the scourge of 
God was at its height—when, on mere 
suspicion, by the mere gossip of a chat- 
tering neighbour, husbands were torn from 
their wives, children from their parents, 
to be thrust forth to a living death, shunned 
by their dearest, accursed by their fellow- 
men. As yet the plague had left our 
village untouched, but now it had seized 
on my Yvonne. I groaned in anguish ; 
and still the soft voice moaned on. 

“For weeks I have feared, I have 
dreaded it. When first I saw the white 
patch on my breast, yet felt no pain, 
prayed that I might be mistaken ; but now, 
alas!” She threw aside the guimpe -hat 
covered head and shoulders, and pushed 
back the dark hair from her ears. Oh, 
horror, the lobes had nearly disappeared ! 
For one cowardly moment my frozen blood 
shrank with disgust, then the man in me 
triumphed, and I took the little head and 
aid it tenderly on my breast. Well now 
I saw the reason of the faded eyes and 
listless gait. God had stricken us— 
Yvonne was indeed a mezel. 

“We must be brave, my Raoul,” she 
whispered. “ To-morrow I go to the priest, 
and we part at once—for thy sake and for 
the child’s.” 

“No, no,” I rejoined, roughly; “that 
shall not be. Thou art mine—I took thee 
for life till death, and we live and die 
together, my heart.” 

“Raoul, canst remember mére Hibert ?’ 

Did I remember? Faugh! the memory 
of it sickened me almost to death. She 
had lived in her “ borde” at the other end 
of the valley, till she became a mere trunk, 
handless, footless—a terrible spectacle— 
yet hale withal, till she was dragged away 
to breathe her last in the leper hospital of 
Troyes. 


“T would not live so, Raoul; death is 
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but a short pang, yet death tarries ever tu 
those who outstretch their hands to him. 
Nay, I would liever die, that thou shouldst 
remember me as I am, not as I must be— 
so go I must.” 

But I would not hear; she should nwt 
go! God would be merciful and 
spare her. I would go to the 
herb woman that lived at La Fére-eu- 
Tardenois, at the other end of the valley 
of the Ource; she would make healing 
lotions that cure. And so I raved, till 
Yvonne was silenced against her will. 

The days wore on. One night I carried 
the babe to the herb woman, and left it in 
charge. She had a good heart, had old 
mére Oisille, and promised to tend the 
child as her own; but she shook her head 
when, after swearing her to silence, I told 
her of Yvonne's ailment, and begged for a 
lotion. 

“Be wise in time, my son,” she said 
sadly; “let Yvonne go, for be it 
to-morrow, or be it next year, wear the 
camelin cloak she must.” 

But no, I would not harken, and day 
after day I watched the beloved face grow 
smaller and whiter. 

The day arrived at length when my 
lord should return, and with him my lady. 
They summoned me to the oratory, where 
they with the chaplain, Father Christophe, 
stood gazing at the finished statue. 

“Tis excellent, my good Raoul!” 
exclaimed my lady, graciously extending 
her hand for me to kiss. “’Tis a most 
pure face, and hath a look of Yvonne, thy 
wife. Is it not so, Father?” 

“Somewhat,” the chaplain answered, 
sourly; “and that being so, Raoul, it 
seemeth to me impious to model a village 
wench as Our Lady, however fair she 
be.” 

“Tut, tut!” said my lord good- 
naturedly; “the lad meant well. A 
better model he could not find than a 
pious girl like Yvonne.” 

But the priest went on severely. 

“ How is it that I have not seen Yvonne 
at mass these last six Sundays? Is she 
ill?” 

I stammered—I stuttered—my foolish 
tongue refused its office. “ Yes, Father,” 


I brought forth at length, “ Yvonne is ill.” 
“Then I will call and see her.” 
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His narrow black eyes followed me 
suspiciously as I took my leave. 

A curse on my sluggish wits and 
unready tongue ! 

Anxiously I scanned the face of my 
darling ; just one small patch on the cheek 
was visible—nothing more. Surely he 
would never notice so small a thing; per- 
chance he had never come in contact with 
leprosy ; the evil day might be staved off. 

As I thus mused, the door opened and 
the priest entered. 

“Peace be unto you,” he began with 
uplifted forefinger; then he faltered, for 
he caught sight of Yvonne’s startled face. 

“God of mercy!” he exclaimed, then 
turned and fled. 

I sank on the bench in despair, and 
caught the weeping girl in my arms. I 
was summoned in haste to the castle. My 
lord was wroth at the news Father 
Christophe had carried, but seeing my 
despair he softened somewhat. 

“The law of Church and State must 
be obeyed,” -he’ said sadly, “ and it is only 
wise and prudent that the leprous be 
separated for the common weal. It is a 
terrible necessity, and hard to bear, my 
fad, but God’s will must be done.” 

I hastened home, my heart dead within 
me. A dire foreboding quickened my foot- 
steps, and I tottered faint and weak-kneed 
into the hut. It was empty, for they had 
taken her away to the leper hospital of 
Troyes. 

Three months passed ere they sent her 
back as incurable, and condemned her to 
be put out of the world. 


* * * * * * * 


The June sunshine shone in mocking 
glory over the valley, as in obedience to 
the chapel bell the villagers made their 
way up the hill to see the ceremony ; not 
a man, not a woman missed. Was it not 
the first time that such a ceremony was to 
be held in La Ferté-Milon? The chatter 
of their shrill voices ceased, however, as 
I strode by them and reached the chapel. 

Yvonne was already there, kneeling in 
front of the altar; her face I could not 
see, as it was tied up by the death cloth ; 
her head was humbly bent. The priest 
then entered, and commenced the service 
of the dead. When it was ended he 


descended from the altar, and beckoned 
Yvonne to follow him. 

So the sad procession made its way to 
the graveyard; first the priest, then 
Yvonne, lastly the villagers, who, however, 
kept safe distance. Meekly she knelt 
while the priest took the shovel in hand, 
and thrice did he take of the earth, and 
cast it on her bowed head, saying: “ My 
friend, this is in token that thou art dead 
to the world, and by reason of that have 
patience to thyself!” 

The camelin cloak was then given her, 
a hat, a wallet for alms, and a wooden 
clapper to warn the passers-by of her 
approach. The priest then led the way 
down the valley and past the highway to a 
field where flowed a brooklet, and where 
they had built her “borde.” At the door 
she knelt, while the harsh voice intoned 
the commandments of the mezel : 

“ As long as thou be sick thou shalt not 
enter any house other than this thy hut.” 

(For ever alone! Dead amongst the 
living !) 

“Thou shalt not drink of any other 
stream than thine own. Thou shalt not 
eat except by thyself.” 

“Thou shalt no more enter a church 
during service.” 

(Is there no more pity in heaven ?) 

“Thou shalt not look into any well or 
fountain.” 

“When theu meetest anyone, or speakest 
tu anyone, go under the wind.” 

“Thou shalt not fare from thy hut 
without thy camelin cloak.” 

“When thou askest alms thou shalt 
shake thy rattle.” 

“In the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost!” 

And then they left her. 

But I stood on the other side of the 
stream, my arms yearning towards her. 
“Yvonne ! Yvonne ! beloved,” I cried ; “ I 
am here, thy Raoul!” But she heeded 
not, and still knelt as if in stupor. Yet 
again I cried, “Yvonne, answer, or I leap 
the stream.” But as I spoke the craven 
horror seized me, and I knew I dared not 
jump. 

Suddenly she knelt up, and dragged the 
death cloth from her face. Across the 
stream we gazed eye to eye. Her eyes 
shone with the velvety softness of old, the 
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l held the child aloft that the Mother could feast her eyes. 
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colour rushed into her delicate face, trans- 
forming the wan faded mezel into the 
blcoming Yvonne of yore. Then she 
rose and silently entered the hut. In 
vain I called; no answer returned to 
me. 
That night I wandered through the 
woods of the valley, and at dawn I 
knocked at mére Oisille’s cottage. 

Towards evening, the child in my arms, 
I reached the “ borde,” outside which hung 
the wooden dish tied to a pole. Softly I 
called to my wife, and, hearing my voice, 
she dragged herself to the door. A cry of 
rapture burst from her lips as she saw 
the innocent child cradled in my arms. I 
stayed, however, the. other side of the 
stream, but held the child aloft that the 
mother could feast her eyes. Then softly 
I laid it, still asleep, on the long grass ; 
then I strode across and folded Yvonne to 
my breast. Gone was the craven fear, 
gone was the loathing of the disease—love, 
divine and self-forgetting filled my heart 
as I rained kisses on the disfigured face. 
So she-rested on my heart, my arms around 
her. Then I spoke tenderly. 
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“Dear love,” I cried, “I have brought 


thee deliverance from thy sickness. Good 
oid mére Oisille knows a thousand herbs, 
and this little potion hath she made thee, 
knowing it fora safe cure. This precious 
draught will free thee straight from all 
suffering, and waft thee swiftly into God’s 
merciful arms.” I took the phial from my 
breast. “ ‘Thou art not afraid, little one? ’ 

A tender smile lay on her lips. 

“Not so, with thine arms about me, 
well-beloved. But be thou father and 
mother to the babe.” 

And so, gently encircled, she rested 
against my breast, and drank from the 
phial which I held to her lips.. A spasm 
shook her, she slid heavily through my 
arms, and lay dead at my feet. 

Father Mathieu says that I murdered 
her! I murder my Yvonne! How could 
that be? Had they not already declared 
her dead? Was not the “ Dies Jrae” sung 
over her? 

That is all thirty years ago, and I shall 
tarry but little longer now, ere I rejoin her 
with Him who cured the ten that were such 
as she. 





“SWEET AND TWENTY ” 


(Translated from the Latin) 


MAIDEN mine, why dost thou flee, 
As flees some fawn, that piteously 
Seeks o’er the pathless mountain wide 
Her plaintive mother—terrified 
At wanton winds and woodlands free? 


For much she trembleth, heart and knee, 
If wakening Spring but stir the tree, 
Or through the brake a lizard glide— 
O maiden mine. 


Yet no fierce tiger quests for thee, 

To rend thy limbs remorselessly, 
Nor Libyan lion, hungry-eyed : 
Then leave at length a mother’s side, 

Of likelier years for love—and me, 

O maiden mine |! 


. 
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® THE PASSING HOUR ay Edward Bennett 


It is at least a debate- 


THE able question whether 
SILLY the usual associations 
SEASON. which give to this time 


of year the name of the 
silly season are not deserving of more 
respect than is generally bestowed on them. 
For instance, I know several ladies who 
only read a newspaper during these 
months, because, as they say, there is 
nothing interesting in the contents at other 
times of the year. -The moment Parlia- 
ment rises, and trivial questions connected 
with the re-arrangement of taxes and 
public-house licenses cease to occupy the 
attention of newspaper editors, we are 
thrown back on the root problems of human 
life, and for a few weeks the columns of 
our journals are open to all the intimate 
outpourings of suffering humanity. Even 
the miserable quibbles between elderly 
gentlemen in the various foreign offices of 
Europe and America receive less attention 
than such questions as “Is London a 
Pagan City?” “Is Marriage a Failure?” 
“Are Women Less _ Intelligent than 
Men?” “Why Men Don’t Marry?” “Why 
Women Do Marry?” “Should a Girl 
Accept her First Offer?” “Is Civilisation 
a Failure?” “Is Life Worth Living?” 
“Is Mars Inhabited?” “Is the Sun Cool- 
ing?” There is an extraordinary fascina- 
tion about all questions which are in their 
very nature insoluble ; it is the things that 
can be proved and demonstrated that bore 
and weary people, and this explains why 
most of the professors of the exact sciences 
are such dull and uninteresting in- 





dividuals. Questions that interest every- 
body have answers which vary with each 
individual, but the missionary instinct is 
so strong in mankind that every man and 
woman is anxious to impose an answer 
on his or her fellows. There is often an 
absurd veneration shown for the opinion 
of anybody who has had what is caiied 
experience. His advice is recommended to 
you by somebody else as certain to settle 
the personal matter about which you are 
undecided. And if the man is dogmatic, 
as most advisers are, he will probably suc- 
ceed in imposing his own experience upon 
you as a guide. But, however elderly and 
experienced he may be, he, nevertheless, 
will be the falsest of all guides if his cha- 
racter and intellect are different from 
yours, and quite opposite results will 
happen in your case from those which he 
tells you to anticipate. Only a small frac- 
tion of humanity has the gift of sympa- 
thetic imagination, the power to realise 
another’s personality and interpret its 
needs, and when we do meet such a person 
he is often young in years, ahd has had 
comparatively little experience. I would 
rather go to a young man, who has this gift 
of the spirit, for advice on personal ques- 
tions, than to a man of the world, whose 
knowledge of mankind is seldom indivi- 
dual, and is often only the result of striking 
an average. 

A correspondent has complained bitterly 
to me of one of the inconveniences to which 
he is subjected during this season. He 
says this habit of newspaper editors of 
filling up their columns with unpaid con- 
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tributions from their readers is invading 
the churches. He is a regular churchgoer, 
a poor man with a family, and he is unable 
to afford a holiday out of town. On the 
other hand, his vicar takes annually a two 
months’ holiday. The ‘vicar provides for 
the ministrations at his church during his 
absence by allow'ng his pulpit to be occu- 
pied by the representatives of various 
charitable societies, who endeavour to col- 
lect what money they can during the time 
from the stay-at-home congregation. So 
the poor people who cannot leave town, who 
cannot afford a holiday, are condemned 
every Sunday to listen to heartrending 
appeals from special pleaders in aid of 
various causes. And this my friend thinks 
very unjust and very trying. While his 
vicar is climbing the Matterhorn or luxuri- 
ating at a German spa, his own bowels of 
compassion are being stirred weekly on 
behalf of the Incorporated Society for 
Providing Homes for Waifs and Strays; 
the Church of England Zenana Mission ; 
the Inebriates Reformation Association ; 
the Clergy Orphan Corporation, and the 
Society for the Suppression of the Opium 
Traffic. The vicar obtains his holiday free 
of expense by undertaking the services at 
a Continental church, and pays nothing to 
the substitutes he has provided to minister 
to his own congregation. My correspou- 
dert is a soft-hearted man who is easily 
moved to good works, and he is beginning 
te find churchgoing in the silly season very 
expensive, as well as very disturbing. And 
already he has received an announcement 
that on the first Sunday after his return 
from the Continent the vicar will preach, 
and the offertory will be devoted to church 
expenses which have been allowed to accu- 
mulate while the congregation has been 
subscribing to other objects. The vicar 


trusts that the church may not suffer 


because of holiday-time. It is evident that 
he has carefully hedged against the possi- 
bility of personal loss. 


There is one hardy 

Do MEN annual which generally 
UNDERSTAND puts in an appearance 
WOMEN. during August and 
September, and __ it 

usually takes the form of “ Do Men Under- 
stand Women?” The ordinary copybook 





answer, which has the support of the Old 
Testament, the Greek and Roman philo- 
sophers, and most of the ladies’ news- 
papers is an uncompromising “No.” It 
is usually taken for granted that women 
do not understand men, and indeed it is 
not considered quite proper that they 
should possess knowledge of this kind, but 
there has always been a sort of restiveness 
oi the part of men when the actions of ther: 
women-folk become unintelligible to them. 
And they take refuge in the commonplaces 
of the old world, and console themselves 
with the thought that they cannot be ex- 
pected to be wiser than Solomon. But 
the men who lament their inability to 
understand women are usually those who 
make the most tragic mistakes in dealing 
with their own sex. It is easier for some 
women to understand men, than it is for 
many men to understand their fellows. 
It is easier for some men to enter into 
a woman’s hopes and aspirations than 
it is for many women to understand 
themselves. Most of us are unintelli- 
gible to those of our fellows in whom 
the reasoning faculty preponderates. Few 
of us have any logical solution to our 
mysteries. The writers of books and news- 
papers are usually persons who are over- 
weighted by intellect, and this legend of 
ircomprehensibility obtains in consequence 
a ludicrous importance. Solomon, the 
wisest of men, declared woman to be an 
enigma. He appears to have studied the 
sex in batches and to have struck an aver- 
age. He had scarcely time to study the 
individual. But many an honest Darby 
who possessed a heart has understood more 
than one Joan. If it is possible to lay 
down a general principle in such a matter, 
I should say that where men have failed 
te understand women it was owing to want 
of heart, and that where women have not 
understood men, it was due to want of 
intelligence. Moreover, it is only, in rare 
moments of self abasement and devotion 
to another, that anybody cares to admit 
he or she is understood. “You don't 
understand me one little bit” is often the 
last despairing cry of a woman’s injured 
pride to the man who is revealing to her the 
fact that he knows everything, even that 
this cry is a patent insincerity. And the 
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man who laments that the woman cannot 
see how strong is his devotion, that she 
perverts and twists all his assurances into 
something quite foreign to their original 
meaning, will admit some day that she 
understood him only too well, that his was 
a nature which required opposition to stir 
it into activity,.and what was mistaken in 
the business was that he himself was <o 


easily comprehended. When a man says , 


that the motives of a certain woman are un- 
intelligible to him, the explanation often is 
that she has wounded his pride by showing 
too plainly that she understands him, and 
acts accordingly. In other words, her intelli- 
gence prompts her to act differently from 
what is expected of the average woman in 
similar circumstances, and this exhibition 
of intelligence is labelled by the man as 
incomprehensible. It is his nasty pride 
which is at fault all the time. And this 
applies just as much in the case of a 
woman as in that of a man. Men and 
women have been deliberately throwing 
dust in one another’s eyes for centuries, 
and the wonderful thing is that they 
understand each other so well. 


I have lately been 
reading a curious old 
book of the seventeenth 
century, entitled “ Re- 
solves, Divine, Moral, and Political, by 
Owen Feltham.” The book has just been 
republished as one of “The Temple 
Classics,” and it is eminently a volume for 
the silly season. It deals with root pro- 
blems, and most of the book was written 
when the author was only in his nineteenth 
year. Many of the essays exhibit a cer- 
tain inexperience of life, but because the 
author possessed insight and sympathy, he 
is constantly saying things which strike 
true. And he has that quaintness of 
phrase and felicity of expression which 
belongs to the seventeenth century. Like 
all young men, he wrote authoritatively on 
the subject of women, but with this 
difference from most of his fellows, that 
he wrote extremely well and wisely. “At 
first she was created his equal; only the 
difference was in the sex; otherwise they 
both were’man. If we argue from the 
text that male and female made man, so 
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the man being put first was worthier—I 
answer: so the evening and the morning 
was the first day; yet few will think the 
night better. All will grant her 
body more admirable, more beautiful than 
man’s, fuller of curiosities. And 
can we think God would put a worser soul 
into a better body? When man was 
created, it is said God made man, but when 
woman God builded her ; as if he had been 
about a frame of rarer rooms and more 
exact composition. And without doubt in 
her body, she is much more wonderful, and 
by this we may think so is her mind.” 


Here speaks the enthusiasm of nineteen, 
yet how delicate, restrained, and human 
is the appreciation. Hardly anything is 
known of Owen Feltham. It is only sur- 
mised he was happily married and was a 
man of means ; even the dates of his birth . 
and death are unknown. But he tells us 
so much about himself concerning the 
things that matter, that we are not very 
curious about dates and ages. We know 
he must have been a gentleman, and that 
without being very original in thought, he 
was able to put a chivalrous point of 
view into a style which was individual. 
He tells us how the very defects of women 
proceed from their good qualities, and 
even “for the tongue-vice talkativeness I 
see not but at meetings men may very well 
vie words with them.” The young author, 
with the optimism of nineteen, asks us 
finally “to honour virtue in whichever sex 
we find it.” Such counsel is distinctly of 
the irreproachable copy-book order, and 
there is much of this kind of thing in Owen 
Feltham, but here and there a certain sly 
humour peeps out, and we see his own 
personality. “Hitherto, I confess I 
have not found more sweet and constant 
goodness in man than I have found in 
woman, and yet of these I have not found 
a number.” Poor disillusioned boy! 
What gay deceiver suggested this note of 
melancholy in the retrospect of full nine- 
teen years ! 

Either this man possessed a quite un- 
canny insight, or he was not happily 
married or a man of means. “ Poverty in 
wedlock,” he says, “is a great decayer in 
love and contentation, and riches can find 
many ways to divert an inconvenience.” 

_ 
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* Seif-conceited people never agree well 
together ; they are wilful in their ‘brawls, 
and reason cannct reconcile them. When 
either are only opinionately wise, hell is 
there, unless the other be a patient merely.” 
I like the phrase in Feltham’s mouth, “a 
patient merely.” I take leave to surmise 
that it is autobiographical ; it is indicative 
of the gentle, tolerant spirit who wrote 
cown his “ Resolves,” in order to. ease his 
feelings. He wants a quiet life ; he pleads 
even for little insincerities; he does not 
care much for outspokenness, “ Among all 
passages of this nature I find none more 
galling than offensive truth.” Poor boy ; 
he had not long left school, and he had 
probably heard the truth there. “St. 
Bernard compares contemplation to 
Rachel, which was the more fair; but 
action to Leah which was the more fruit- 
ful. I will neither always be busy and 
doing, nor ever shut up in nothing but 
thought. Yet that which some call idle- 
ness I will call the sweetest part of my 
life, and that is, my thinking.” I should 
like to have met Owen Feltham, and to 
have smoked a pipe with him. If I could 
have my choice among the company of his 
age, I should vote for his society in pre- 
ference to that of Oliver Cromwell or even 
Mr. John Milton, of Aldersgate Street, in 
the City of London. 


Another volume of the 

Mrs. JAMESON’s Temple Classics, which 
CHARACTERISTICS has_ recently been 
OF WOMEN. issued, is a reprint of 
Mrs. Jameson’s “Cha- 

racteristics of Women,” or to give it the 
title which the book at present bears, 
“Shakespeare's Heroines, Characteristics 
of Women, Moral, Poetical, and Histori- 
cal.” The little book raises the question 
which has often been debated in up-to-date 
circles, whether Shakespeare really under- 
stood women. Portia, Isabella, Hermione, 
Juliet, Perdita, and Cordelia are old- 
fashioned types which have to give way to 
Hedda Gabler, Nora Helmer, the Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray, and Mrs. Warren. And 
it is pleasant to read the enthusiasm of an 
early Victorian; woman for the old point 
of view. Mr. Walter Bageshot, in one of 
his essays, discusses the question whether 
Shakespeare was much conversant with the 


int‘mate society of women, or whether his | 
undoubted knowledge was due to his 
creative fancy. He inclines to think that 
the poet owed the greater part of his 
knowledge to his imagination, because he 
was evidently acquainted with the solilo- 
quies of women, and no man, éven after 
the greatest intimacy and experience, can 
tell what a woman thinks of herself. But 
this is only the old legend of incompre- 
hensibility showing its face again, Shakes- 
peare knew men, and how they acted when 
under the dominion of anger, jealousy, and 
the other storms which agitate the human 
mind, and he was truest to his experience 
when he pictured women acting under the 
same impulses, but with a difference of 
expression. It was this difference he was 
able to realise. Let us take Owen Felt- 
ham’s view that man and woman were 
originally one sex, and that perhaps there 
is still more of the woman in man, than 
is generally allowed. George Meredith 
has said somewhere that we occasionally 
meet men who have the woman in them 
without becoming effeminate, and these are 
the pick of men. Was it therefore so hard 
for Shakespeare to realise the woman’s 
point of view? 

Mrs. Jameson gives us as an evidence of 
the truth of Shakespeare’s portraiture of 


women, the speech of Cleopatra to Char- 
mian. 


** Leaa me from hence, 

I faint. O Iras, Charmian—’tis no matter ! 
Go to the fellow, gooitl Alexas: bid him 
Report the features of Octavia : hei years, 
Her inclination -—leave him not out 

The colour of her hair. Bring me word quickly. 


* * * * * * 

Bring me word how tall she is. Pity me, 
Charman 7 
But do not speak to me. Lead me to m 

chamber.’ . 


It is the speech of a jealous woman that 
Shakespeare gives us, but the difference 
between her jealousy and that, say, cf 
Leontes, is merely in expression. The 
woman seizes on the petty details of hair, 
age, complexion, and height ; the man in 
similar circumstances is just as impulsive, 
just as reactionary, but his greater yehe- 
mence makes him blind to everything but 
the fact of desertion and the desive for 
revenge. The average man professes not 
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to be able to understand the state of mind 
which can think of the superior colour of 
a rival’s eyes in a moment of spiritual 
exultation or storm: 


Cut my lace Charmian 

But let it be. I am eudhiy. il and well, 

So Anthony loves. 
strikes him as acting merely. But it is 
the first line only that has the feminine 
touch ; the woman never forgets the drama- 
tic importance of detail; the other two 
lines might have been spoken by a man 
or a woman. It is all just a little differ- 
ence of expression. We are cut from 
the same block, male and female, and 
Shakespeare was simply an_ unrivalled 
sculptor from that block. “Men may still 
find oblivion in a kiss;” says John Oliver 
Hobbes, “but women are always—or 
nearly always—too self-conscious to forget 
the artificialities of life in the verities of 
passion.” - A woman never forgets to re- 
arrange her hat even after the kiss of 
oblivion ; a man goes home with his own 
hat wrong-side first or without it. But the 
kiss has meant more to the woman tha. 
the man. The woman has simply kept 
her head, as she usually does. The man 
passionately avows his love and asks the 
woman to believe him when he says that 
he will do the noblest ard bravest things 
in her service. She takes him at his word, 
and asks him to button her glove for her. 
Where is the enigma? The enigma re- 
veals itself later on in some quiet moment 
of the man’s life when he looks back, and 
his own action is incomprehensible to him. 
He is an enigma to himself. The woman 
saw life steadily, and she saw it whole 
during the entire interview, and she re- 
duced the situation to its least common 
derominator. She knew she could 
always rely on him to button her glove 
for her; he, poor man, is now quite scep- 
tical about other possibilities: He does 
not know himself. I confess that man is 
an utterly irrational being, and that only 
women understand him. 


“Maria Edgeworth” 

MARIA is the latest addition to 
EDGEWORTH. the English Men of 
Letters Series, and 

Messrs. Macmillan were perhaps never 
better inspired than when they asked the 


Hon. Emily Lawless to undertake the 
work. Miss Lawless has herself written 
some of the best stories of Irish life that 
have been published in our t’me, and she 
comes to the appreciation of her sister 
novelist’s career with special qualifica- 
tions for the task. One thing, however, 
she has failed to do, and that is to con- 
vince us that Miss Edgeworth was an inte- 
resting personality. Miss Lawless laments 
quite early in the volume the destroying 
effect upon her heroine’s literary work that 
was produced by the influence of her 
father, and even Miss Lawless seems to 
have been overpowered by that dominant 
personality. The book is as much a 
biography of Mr. Richard Lovell Edge- 
worth as it is of his daughter ; indeed, it 
is his frequent appearances on the scene 
which provides Miss Lawless with almost 
th> only opportunities that are given her 
for the display .of her native humour. Mr. 
Edgeworth was married four times, and in 
every instance he was in a very real sense 
lord and master. “ Wives, sisters-in-laws, 
daughters, tenants, and the like, were all 
regarded by him as so many satellites re- 
volving gently, as by a law of nature, 
around the pedestal upon which he stood 
alone in a graceful or commanding atti- 
tude.” Byron said of Miss Edgeworth 
that her conversation was as quiet as her- 
self. “No one would have guessed she 
could write her name; whereas her father 
talked, not as if he could write nothing 
else, but as if notl.ing else were worth 
writing.” When Miss Edgeworth was not 
under that influence she could write a 
book of genius like Castle Rackrent, but 
most of her stories were written under her 
father’s eye and supervision, and they 
always seem to me to have just escaped 
greatness. She had the story-teller’s gift ; 
she could make her characters live, but she 
could not be satisfied with being only an 
artist. . She must improve the occasion 
always, and make her characters point a 
moral. And her father wrote the terrible 
prefaces to her tales, and explained the 
obvious in his most polished Johnsonian 
style. He was proud of his daughter's 
stories, but he was prouder of his own 
prefaces. She loved and venerated him; 
that was the tragedy of her career from 
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the literary view-point. It is in little ex 
tracts from her letters that we obtain an 
insight into the limitations of her genius. 
Ferhaps they were due mainly to her train- 
‘ing, because her father thought all studies 
‘worthless which were not improving. 
“Your delightful accounts of Fanny and 
I ucy,” she writes to her step-mother, “ are 
wore inspiriting than all the blue skies that 
] ever saw. Not that I mean to affront 
Iilue skies, which T like very much in their 
jroper places, poetry inclusive, but they 
never affect my spirits in the wonderful 
way they do some folks.” It is a delight- 
ful idea relegating the natural world and 
poetry to “their proper piaces.” She 
speaks of them as we should of after- 
dinner entertainments, where it is legiti- 
mate for even preachers of utility to un- 
bend a little. But the utterance is a key 
to the mind which is distinctly lacking in 
high romance : 


The soft blue sky did never melt 
Into her heart ; she never felt 
The witchery of the soft blue sky. 


There was no room for it in her Moral 
Tales or Practical Education. Jane 
Austen was immeasurably Miss Edge- 
’ worth’s superior as a novelist, but we may 
note in her just the same insensibility to 
nature and even to poetry. Here is one 
of the very rare instances where Miss 
Austen introduces natural scenery. In 
Persuasion Ame and. Henrietta walk down 
to the sea-shore, and the latter opens the 
conversation with the remark “Oh, yes; I 
am quite convinced that with very few 
exceptions the sea-air always does good.” 
And then she immediately passes on to 
discuss love affairs. This was indeed to 
put the sea in its proper place. 


Miss Lawless gives us an amusing piec- 
ture of Mr. Day, the author of “ Sandford 


and Merton.” “The style” of that won- 
derful-book which delighted our childhood 
was “the man.” He proposed marriage to 
a beautiful young lady with a romantic 
name, Miss Honora Sneyd, who eventually 
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became cne of the fuur \.1s. .dyeworihs, 
He submitted his declaratory letter for Mr. 
Edgeworth’s approval, who was at the time 
safely married, and could, therefore, be 
trusted to be impartial. But the fact that 
Mr. Edgeworth passed the draft of this 
extraordinary document inclines us to think 
that he was already regarding Miss 
Honora as a “follow-on” in his own 
career. Mr. Day explained that he offered 
his hand only on certain conditions, which 
included, among other details, an absolute 
submission to the marital rule, especially 
in the matter of feminine dress, as well as 
abstention from al, the ordinary amenities 
of life such as music, poetry, light litera- 
ture, and epistolary correspondence. Mr. 
Day, at least, did not understand women. 
Miss Honora declined the tempting bait in 
a spirited letter of refusal, which con- 
sisted of a disquisition on the rights of 
women. “She would not change her pre- 
sent mode of life, with which she had no 
reason to be dissatisfied, for any dark and 
untried system that could be proposed to 
her.” But women are puzzles. Why, 
holding these opinions, did she succumb to 
the masterful Mr. Edgeworth? She 
might have held Mr. Day in the hollow of 
her little hand, in spite of his verbosity, 
but “the dark and untried system” in Mr. 
Edgeworth’s household meant absolute 
submission. 

I suppose there never was so flagrant a 
case as that of Miss Edgeworth in literary 
history of an author, who might have been 
in the front rank, being repressed by the 
atmosphere of her home. Home is surely 
an ideal place when the occupants are 
children, but the atmosphere of many 
homes where the children have grown up 
and are still unseparated is that of a 
prison, though the prisoners may be un- 
conscious of their chains. There is a 
selfishness of parents, as well as of 
children, and those fathers and mothers 
who think that the whole duty of their 
children is summed up in the Fourth Com- 
mandment, come perilously near breaking 
the Sixth Commandment themselves. 








